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Discipline for Character 


Zz THE modern concept of school discipline 
there is no outward conformity, no coercion, 
no mere submission to authority, no mere obedience to 
rules. To the conservative teacher this looks like soft 
pedagogy but the proponents of the modern idea try to 
avoid this pitfall. It is true that virtue stands in the 
middle and we should make an effort to avoid the ex- 
tremes of severity and laxity. We rather favor the con- 
cept expressed in the first rule of the prep school we 
were privileged to attend: “The discipline is strict but 
not severe.” There is no quarrel with the effort of the 
teacher to proceed according to the psychological de- 
mands of every situation. As the pupil advances in age 
he is allowed to progress from control by rule to control 
by reason. As he advances in age and wisdom, he grows 
into freedom. There is no coddling but there is no im- 
position of authority for authority’s sake. The psycho- 
logical method places certain demands upon the pupils 
at every stage of their progress. 

It quickly becomes evident that discipline has a 
wider connotation than its etymological meaning of in- 
struction. Let us accept the Oxford Dictionary meaning 
of discipline: the training of subordinates to proper and 
orderly action by instructing and exercising them in the 
same. This definition is applicable to discipline in the 
school. “School discipline is,” writes Sister Mary Jutta, 
“the training of children to proper and orderly action 
by directly and indirectly instructing and exercising 
them in the practice thereof by means of the every-day- 
life situations that occur in the classroom. 

The term discipline thus comes to connote in educa- 
tion the development and the training of the physical, 
mental, and moral capacities of the child through exer- 
cise and instruction, This entire development of the in- 
dividual is coextensive with education. We see readily 
that discipline in this sense becomes a factor in the de- 
velopment of character. It controls, regulates, and guides 
all the forces that make for the acquisition of character. 
All the work of the school must contribute to dis- 
ciplinary ideals. The disciplinary processes are not re- 
stricted to the few; they are for all—for the slow and 
retarded, for the bright and studious, for the unruly 
and the well-behaved. Discipline, in this broad sense, 
is a chief aim of education. 

The Catholic philosophy of education can certainly 
accept the two chief aims of the modern concept of dis- 
cipline: (1) to secure such conduct from the pupils as 
is in every way conducive to the work in hand;((2) to 
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secure this conduct in a way that continually enriches 
personality and contributes to the formation of charac- 
ter in the widest sense. The first aim seeks more than 
mere non-interference with the thing to be accom- 
plished; it restricts individual conduct, even conduct 
good in itself, to the requirements of a common pur- 
pose. Means are at hand to curb those who do not 
conform, even to the point of physical force or coercion 
if that is called for. Order is heaven's first law, says 
the adage, and we must have order in the school and 
in the classroom if we are to achieve heaven’s purpose 
therein. The second aim reaches further. It connotes 
the acquiring of habits and skills, of ideals and atti- 
tudes, which make for social efficiency, it is true, but 
primarily for moral growth and development, for the 
forming of character. 

School discipline thus directed toward definite ends 
becomes itself a force permeating the educative process 
and cannot be looked upon merely as an adjunct of in- 
struction. \Discipline is essential in preparing youth to 
compete and to cooperate, to live and to act in harmony 
with principles of right conduct, not only during school 
days but also in all the years that follow. The right 
administration of discipline places upon the teacher and 
the administrator the burden of studying youthful na- 
ture and its needs in achieving its full development. 
Every Catholic teacher will keep before himself the end 
of education proposed by the Holy Father: to produce 
the true and finished man of character. 

Discipline, says Doctor Kelly in his Educational Psy- 
chology, must “lead to right behavior, to the exercise 
of ethical judgment, to the development of a sense of 
duty, to sustained application to tasks, to proper atti- 
tudes.” Society gives the individual much freedom in 
seeking his own welfare, but it demands of him that he 
do nothing inconsistent with the social welfare. Dis-, 
cipline must equip the child to meet the realities of life. 

The inexperience of the child demands direct and in- 
sistent supervision of his conduct and behavior through- 
out his life in school. He must learn the great lesson of 
obedience. ““An obedient man shall speak of victory,” 
is the counsel of Holy Writ (Prov., 21, 28). Obedience 
is the very beginning of all real discipline. With that 
attitude as a background, the pupil easily learns the 
lesson of cooperation, to do cheerfully and skillfully 
things which do not come easily, which at times are 
disagreeable. The training of attention is of importance, 
for attention lies at the base of mental power. We teach 
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the intellect of the child to know the good, his will to 
choose the good. An education that quickens the in- 
telligence, we read in the Pastoral Letter of 1919, and 
enriches the mind with knowledge, but fails to develop 
the will and direct it to the practice of virtue, may pro- 
duce scholars, but it cannot produce good men. We 
seek to develop emotional control, to form good habits. 
This broad concept of discipline as the development and 
the training of the mental and moral capacities of the 
child makes it abundantly clear that the process must 
stimulate virtue, guide conduct, and develop self- 
control. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler states that discipline 
lies at the bottom of the educational process. Its great 
purpose is to develop the power of self-discipline. The 
need for self-discipline becomes, not less, but far greater 
in a democracy. The great external power of older 
governments forced men into line. Today in all parts 
of the world, at least in democratic nations, men have 
greater scope to determine their own collective action. 
There is consequently greater need for self-discipline. 
This self-discipline is at all times necessary as a con- 
stituent of individual character. The modern democratic 
freedom of collective action makes it necessary also for 
the protection of society. 

The thought here presented is not new. It underlies 
the statement of the principles which serve as the basis 
of Catholic education, as presented in the pastoral let- 
ter of the American hierarchy of April 1919. The fifth 
of these principles runs as follows: “An education that 
unites intellectual, moral, and religious elements is the 
best training for citizenship. It inculcates a sense of re- 
sponsibility, a respect for authority, and a considerate- 
ness for the rights of others which are the necessary 
foundations of civic virtue—more necessary where, as 
in a democracy, the citizen enjoying a larger freedom 
has a greater obligation to govern himself. We are con- 
vinced that, as religion and morality are essential to 
right living and to the public welfare, both should be 
included in the work of education.” 

This pronouncement of the hierarchy stresses reli- 
gion as the foundation of true morality. Religion sup- 
plies the strongest motivation for self-discipline. The 
religious man has the highest incentives to good citi- 
zenship. Religious education fosters the very attitudes 
and habits that are today the ideals of discipline in the 
school. 

The Catholic educator cannot accept secular objec- 
tives as ultimate. He conceives of education as a process 
of bringing into full play the inborn possibilities‘ of the 
soul, of putting the soul into possession of all the power 
and all the beauty of which the Creator made it capable. 
The Creator gives to the child a destiny, an eternal 
destiny, towards the attainment of which the educa- 
tional process must lead him, The Christian teacher 
prepares the child for citizenship here and for citizen- 
ship hereafter. Under his direction the child learns to 
inhibit those desires and repress those ambitions which 
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are inconsistent, not only with social welfare, but also 
with the eternal law of God. The pupil must acquire 
habits of intelligent obedience, of industry, authority, 
of considerateness for the rights of others, because he 
realizes that he is a child of God and subject to the 
laws of God. The sanction of mere convention is not 
sufficient. He neglects no one of the natural virtues, 
but he learns to give them a new value, a supernatural 
value. Religion guides him in the development of a 
sense of values, in the training of the judgment to dis- 
criminate between values, and in the training of the 
will to act only under the impulse of worthy motives. 
The Christian teacher knows that his disciple is a child 


of God and an heir of heaven. That discipline which is/ 


coextensive with education must, in the Christian ideal, 
teach the child to lead a life in conformity with his 
nature and his destiny. 

Obedience to law and authority, self-denial and mor- 
tification do not make him a slave but give him perfect 
mastery over his own whims and caprices, over his 
passions and his fears, over the world and its allure- 
ments. This concept of the function of discipline in edu- 
cation demands a keen sense of spiritual values. Chris- 
tian education and the Christian teacher can accept 
nothing less. . 

The Christian teacher must know the child, and must 
have a proper concept of the dignity and the worth of 
the child. Christ, the great teacher, emphasized the 
worth of the child when He blessed the little ones pre- 
sented to Him and said: “Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of God.” To His disciples He said: “Unless 
you be converted, and become as little children, you shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven . . . See that you 
despise not one of these little ones . . . It is not the 
will of your Father, who is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish” (Matt., 18, 3, 10, 14). 

No teacher can be an exponent of true Christian dis- 
cipline who does not know the child, his nature and 
his destiny. Perhaps there is no passage in all literature 
that better portrays the purity and the simplicity of 
childhood than the oft-quoted words of Francis Thomp- 
son. We know of no lines that surpass these in beauty 
of poetic imagery. “Know you what it is to be a child?” 
asks Thompson. “It is to be something very different 
from the man of today. It is to have a spirit yet stream- 
ing from the waters of baptism; it is to believe in love, 
to believe in loveliness, to believe in belief ; it is to be so 
little that the elves can reach to whisper in your ear; 
it is to turn pumpkins into coaches and mice into 
horses, lowness into loftiness, and nothing into every- 
thing, for each child has its fairy godmother in its own 
soul; it is to live in a nutshell and to count. yourself 
the king of infinite space; it is 

To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And eternity in an hour.” 
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THE LOST ART OF READING 


By SISTER MARY EDWARD, 0O.S.F., M.A. 


Saint Mary Academy, 429 E. Vermont St., Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


AS reading ever an art? Yes, if 

one remembers the meaning of the 
term art, The various concepts of art include skill, 
genius, faculty, or the more classical expression, curiosa 
felicitas. The propensity to read does not begin with 
the primary school child who laboriously associates 
his phonetic education with the printed page. The 
capacity to read manifests itself when the reader with 
curious delight nibbles at mind food to such an extent 
that it becomes contemplation. 

Inscriptions found in libraries often include such 
metaphorical titles as psyche iatreion, that is, the hos- 
pital—the healing place—of the soul. How many 
readers today look upon their reading matter as a 
catharsis for their confused minds? Many employ 
reading as a leisure-time activity and many more there 
are who have become indifferent toward any such at- 
traction as a good book. The early training in junior 
high school has much to do with the wholesome effect 
proper teaching of literature has on impressionable 
youth. 


THE MOST FASCINATING SUBJECT 


As literature, English is the most difficult and fas- 
cinating subject in the curriculum. Its proper tutelage 
depends on well-prepared instructors. Unfortunately 
the assignment of teaching English is regarded as a 
job for any teacher whether he be a literary enthusi- 
ast or not. What greater force in the world today is 
there than the power to express in the best diction 
the happiest and best moments of the happiest and 
best writers—the daily miracle of human imagination? 
For richness of thought, for depth of feeling and for 
intelligent appeal, the teaching of literature is frankly 
a subjective process. Possibly the only thing that is 
more personal than teaching literature is writing liter- 
ature. An appreciation of the best in literature starts 
with the instructor. His spirit of admiration for liter- 
ary genius touches his pupils to such an extent that they 
will ever be imbued with like tastes in their adult life. 
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The teacher of science and in some respects the lan- 
guage teacher, too, have to emphasize the clear 
explanation of facts whilst the teacher of literature not 
only must be clear and accurate, he must also be inter- 
esting. English teachers must remove mental inertia 
and emotional indifference in adolescents and ought to 
substitute an appreciation of everyday occurrences 
lived by the characters as projected by the authors. 
Appreciation in literature, a by-product of the teach- 
ing of English, can be accomplished after moral and 
social realms have been reached. The application to 
character study, love, and friendship often lays the 
basis of a nicety in the choice of reading. The big 
thing for us educators is to prevent literature from 
becoming unattractive; the authors have taken care 
to make it attractive but some teachers may be remiss 
in inducing young people to like reading as well as to 
understand reading. 


MENTAL AND MORAL GROWTH ARE DEVELOPED 


Mental and .emotional growth are developed in 
literary appreciation. Immature youth find it difficult to 
penetrate sober and earnest literature but it is in this 
very thing that the most fascination in the world is 
found. This fascination springs from the personality of 
the individual teacher and that explains why reading is 
the most subjective course. It draws heavy resources 
from the instructor’s spiritual and emotional nature. 
Personal magnetism has a charm; enthusiasm, candid 
intelligence, and emotional sincerity are the cultural and 
social bases in the catalog of an English teacher’s assets. 
They are to be utilized in the soul-stirring job of literary 
interpretation. Because of its subjective nature, the 
method of teaching literature is not static. There are 
too many dynamic elements in teaching literature that 
the writer of this article would never attempt to pre- 
scribe any distinct method. 

Each teacher will adapt his own method in presenting 
the many challenging problems in literary interpreta- 
tion; however, book week programs and ‘Catholic press 
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week activities are opportunities to bring to the tore the 
importance of the study of Catholic authors. 


MEANS OF EMPHASIS 


The preparation of a radio skit to be staged for a 
general assembly is a wonderful drive for creating initia- 
tive in young writers. They will want to go to the 


printed page for facts concerning the general topic or 


theme of the skit and from here the interest to read the 
profound will start. Youth are always ready to act their 
parts; they seem to find this an escape for their flam- 
boyant natures, and will be quite self-sacrificing in order 
to be given a chance. 

The following topics comprise several radio skits pre- 
sented by the juniors and seniors of Saint Mary 
Academy, Indianapolis: 1. One religion is as good as 
another ; 2. Papal infallibility ; 3. Purpose of the Legion 
of Decency ; 4. What is good and what is harmful read- 
ing. You can imagine what a wealth of reading was put 
into the preparation of these skits! All these topics em- 
phasized the responsibilities of Catholic youth. Adoles- 
cents want to be assured of their importance in reshap- 
ing the modern world and it does not take a great deal 
of encouragement to stimulate this importance. They 
will respond whole-heartedly if they are properly ap- 
proached. 

Dramatic clubs do well by preparing their own script 
in order to stimulate an interest in literary characters. 
Let them dramatize a scene from Silas Marner or any 
other classic in their English course. They might even 
want to create their own little episodes of daily occur- 
rence. It is a start, particularly, for the younger ones in 
getting literary-minded. 


HOPE OF RESTORATION 


The tempo of modern society will eventually have a 
retrogression. Among the other lost arts in America are 
the art of leisure and the art of walking. Stopping along 
the way in strolling about, has a therapeutic significance 
for the feverish rush in getting nowhere. The mind 
needs to be aroused more to the things around us. 
Thoreau in his observation of the glassy surface of 
Walden Pond found the activity of minute creatures so 
enthralling that his description became classic. 


Standing on the beach in a calm September 
afternoon, I have seen whence came the expression, 
the glassy surface of a lake. It is literally as smooth 
as glass, except where the skater insects by their 
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motions in the sun produce the finest imaginable 
sparkle in it, or perchance a duck plumes itself, or 
a swallow skims so low as to touch it. It may be 
that in the distance a fish describes an arc of three 
or four feet in the air, and there is one bright flash 
where it emerges and another where it strikes the 
water ; sometimes the whole silvery arc is revealed ; 
or here and there, perhaps, is a thistle-down float- 
ing on its surface, which the fishes dart at and so 
dimple it again. You can even detect a water-bug 
ceaselessly progressing over the smooth surface of 
the lake a quarter of a mile off, for they furrow the 
waters lightly, making a conspicuous ripple, while 
the skaters glide over it without rippling it per- 
ceptibly. Over this great expanse there is no dis- 
turbance but it is at once gently smoothed away 
and assuaged, as when a vase of water is jarred, the 
trembling circles seek the shore and all is smooth 
again. 


What a wealth of sympathy and love of nature does 
Thoreau display! How can any religious teacher fail to 
make use of such examples for directing the thoughts of 
young people toward an appreciation of the Great De- 
signer ? The profound wisdom of the Author of all crea- 
tion is stunning. Is it not contemplation ? ) 

The unwholesome influence of the motion picture had 
its days and the coming video will also have its days; 
however, as in all eras the history of civilization proved 
a rise and a fall in its progression. There is a prediction 
that youth will soon come back to solid earth again and 
enjoy the simple living of those who have not forgotten 
the art of doing nothing. The tempo of modern complex 
living is getting monotonous and already educational 
camps like Interlocken—the out-door music camp—and 
others of similar nature are yielding an influence for a 
better appreciation of the arts. Now what has this to do 
with reading? It establishes a cultural background for 
an appreciation of the better things in life so gloriously 
portrayed by the written word. It gives the mind food 
for thought. It is contemplation ! 

Why must even Catholics read the latest best seller? 
It is a fad, the latest fashion discussed at the country 
club on Saturday nights. Among the better Catholic 
gatherings, however, are such literary clubs and philo- 
sophical societies that would be the envy of country-club 
members had they enough courage to join them. Books 
like Father Parente’s two volumes, The Ascetical Life 
and The Mystical Life, Mr. Sencourt’s Carmelite and 
Poet and Father Heribert Jone’s Moral Theology have 
an appeal even for the layman and will eventually be 
discussed in many reading circles. Yes, the Catholic 
press needs the enthusiastic support of all who have a 
share in molding the reading habits of youth. 

When I am dead, I hope it may be said: 


‘His sins were scarlet, but his books were read.’ 
—Belloc. 
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CONFRATERNITY MANUALS 
of St. Paul Archdiocese 


By REVEREND R. G. BANDAS 


Rector, St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


HE contents of the St. Paul Con- 
fraternity Manuals is arranged ac- 
cording to concentric circles: The great religious truths 
are covered at least three times in the twelve grades, but 
each time in a manner adapted to the child’s needs, 
intellectual capacity, and general development. This 
concentric syllabus, to use the words of Rev. F. H. 
Drinkwater, “might be compared to climbing a high 
tower with three successive lookout posts giving an 
ever-widening view of the same country; and the com- 
parison would be improved if one supposes a pair of 
field glasses at each window—each pair more powerful 
than the one below. The climber would see the same 
countryside at each stage, but with greater range and 
greater meaning and also with more detail.’”* 
Instruction in the first three grades centers prin- 
cipally in preparation for first confession and First Holy 
Communion. The method and contents of the instruction 
for this period are outlined in the teacher’s introductory 
manual.* The basic doctrines are correlated with other 
catechetical materials and hence permit of a simple or 
detailed treatment, as circumstances allow or require. 
The plan as outlined in the Syllabus contains detailed 
suggestions for both the school year and the vacation 
schools. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES COVER 
FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS 


Since it was found that the largest number of pupils 
attending religion classes come from the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, the Confraternity manuals destined 
for the intermediate grades cover in a thorough manner 
the three parts of the Baltimore Catechism: The Creed, 
the Sacraments, and the Commandments. Some, if not 
many, of these pupils will not return to the religion 
class when they reach the junior and senior high schools. 
The ecclesiastical authorities of the St. Paul Archdiocese 
wanted to be assured that the child will cover at least 


'The Givers, p. 178. 
*Syllabus of Religious Instruction and Education, pp. 15-48. 
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once in his lifetime the fundamental truths of our holy 
religion, Hence the three manuals prepared for this 
period: The Apostle’s Creed and the Life of Christ, The 
Sacraments and the Mass, and The Commandments of 
God and Precepts of the Church. Special teacher’s helps 
are found in the Syllabus (pp. 50-96). 

We come now to the junior high school, grades 7, 8, 
and 9. The child in the seventh and eighth grades stands 
at the threshold of life. He faces, as it were, a threefold 
world: the world of his own internal experiences, in- 
clinations, and habits; the religious and devotional life 
of his home, parish, and community; and the outside 
world of irreligion in which he habitually moves. In 
each of these worlds he needs counsel, assistance, and 
the help of divine grace. In each of these experiences he 
must be guided by an authoritative hand. Hence the 
reason for the three manuals assigned to the junior 
high school period: The manual on The Saints Through 
the Ages, which inculcates the virtues so necessary in 
this period by means of the exemplary lives of the 
saints; the manual on In Christ Through the Parish, 
which strives to give the pupil an all-’round acquain- 
tance with the life in the Church; and the manual on 
Vital Problems which discusses and evaluates the vari- 
ous intellectual and moral problems which are forced 
upon the child from the naturalistic atmosphere in which 
he lives. 


THE SAINTS THROUGH THE AGES 


The children in the junior high school are in a critical 
and formative period of life. Their characters are being 
rapidly molded. The habits of thought and conduct ac- 
quired at this time will carry over into manhood and 
womanhood. Hence much attention should be given 
to the development of good habits in daily life. 

In the first place, the teacher should develop in the 
pupils a sense of personal responsibility and a spirit of 
self-reliance. The restraints of authority should be grad- 
ually relaxed so that the child’s will may get a chance 
to work. For unless a child is as nearly independent 
as possible in matters of religious practice when he 
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finishes school, he will become a life-long weakling and 
a prey to every evil leader or tempter. The children 
should now be told the motive of their obedience, 
namely, the will of God manifesting itself in the author- 
ity of parents, of teachers, of the pastor, of the bishop, 
and of civil authority. 

This period also coincides with the age of puberty. 
Hence, in order to prepare the child for the storms and 
temptations that await him, the principal aim of the 
moral training of this period must be to develop the 
habit of mortification and self-denial. Self-mastery is 
as important for a young Christian stepping out into 
the world as is bodily and intellectual development. The 
education in self-control is effected by the formation of 
positive virtuous habits which strengthen self-control 
by a struggle against the dominant passions, and by a 
daily examination of conscience. This training, how- 
ever, must be adapted to the intellectual and spiritual 
capacity of the children. Above all, the practices of self- 
control and self-denial must be inspired, developed, and 
perfected by and through the love of God. 

It is the aim of the course on The Saints Through 
the Ages to inculcate virtues through the example of 
the Saints and the lives of these heroes and heroines of 
the Church. While pursuing this principal aim, the 
course does not neglect the other objectives of a Church 
history manual. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
the children have investigated the great truths of our 
religion. In the upper grades they should see how these 
same truths have been exemplified in the lives of great 
men and women and verified in the facts of history. 
The abstract doctrines of our faith become more intel- 
ligible when they are embodied in the concrete and 
striking events of history. Virtue becomes more real ; 
it puts on flesh and blood when it shines forth in the 
life of a human person, one who had to face the very 
same problems and difficulties as we do in everyday 
modern life. 


IN CHRIST THROUGH THE PARISH 


Instruction in this course aims at an all-’round ac- 
quaintance with Catholicism. It strives to explain what- 
ever will in any way touch upon the religious and 
spiritual life of the child after he leaves school. It aims 
especially to introduce the child into the Church’s rich 
liturgical and devotional life. The children must not go 
into life as mere nominal Catholics, as dumb spectators 
of the Church’s life. They must go forth as practicing 
Catholics. They must learn to intensify in their souls 
the divine life of the Son of God. 

The course, then, takes special care to make the 
liturgical year, the Mass, the Sacraments, and devotions 
serve at once as the catechism of the children and as 
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essential elements in their religious life. For, once the 
children have left the religion class, the Church has 
no way of reaching them, generally speaking, except 
through the liturgy. If the children have grown up 
ignorant of the liturgy, there is little probability that 
they will persevere in coming to church. They will 
weary of the liturgy, because they have never been 
initiated into its inner meaning. In order that the liturgy 
may in later life be a constant reminder to the children 
of the principal points of Catholic teaching, the course 
correlates Christian doctrine with the liturgy and de- 
votions whenever a convenient occasion presents itself. 
It strives even more to make the children realize that 
the outward forms of the liturgy are channels and 
vehicles of the divine life of the soul. 


VITAL PROBLEMS 


ARRAN AR ARDS I CRNA NO REN IESE I REE AMEE 


The purpose of the course, Vital Problems, is to pre- 
pare the child for the world in which he must live after 
he graduates from the eighth grade and leaves school. 
For.many of the children will not return to school the 
next fall, while others will enroll in the public high 
school. Whether they return to school or not, there 
will be countless influences which will bear upon their 
lives, affect their thinking, and directly or indirectly 
touch upon their religious and moral lives. Take, for 
example, the powerful influence which will be exercised 
upon them by the movies, the radio and television, and 
you will understand how necessary it is to forestall the 
evil effects wrought by these three great educational 
agencies of our day. 

First of all, there are certain forces which will influ- 
ence the child’s religious thinking. He cannot fail to be 
affected by the fact that more than half of the American 
people are not affiliated with any church whatsoever, 
are not restricted by a strict code as are the Catholics, 
and are living practically as atheists. In fact, three out 
of iive people whom he will meet will belong to this 
group. He will be confronted with the peculiarly English 
and American heresy—which is becoming daily more 
widespread because of mixed marriages, brotherhood 
weeks, tolerance weeks, membership in the two “Y’s”, 
and the like—that it does not matter what religion a 
man chooses as long as he leads a good and clean life. 
The child cannot but be puzzled by the multiplicity of 
mutually contradictory sects which coexist in almost 
every American community. 

Added to this will be certain attacks made upon the 
Church by such noisy propagandists as the Witnesses 
of Jehovah and other groups. In several instances chil- 
dren have been known to be disturbed by the teaching 
of the animal origin of man as early as the sixth grade. 
All this is bound to have some effect on the child’s 
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faith, especially when no solution to his difficulties is 
forthcoming. 

Secondly, there will be many agencies influencing the 
child’s moral judgment. Think of all the strange and 
erroneous ideas about human nature, sex, the nature of 
marriage, and the value of human life, which the child 
will imbibe from the movies, the radio, plays and bill- 
boards, the “funnies,” the countless sex and crime sheets 
exhibited on every magazine rack of the country, and 
from the unwholesome sex education in vogue in many 
public schools. 

The seventh and eighth grades will in many instances 
coincide with the period of puberty, when the youngster 
becomes conscious of sex and of sex faculties and feels 
himself drawn to the opposite sex. An exchange of 
ideas on these points with companions on the street 
corner will not be apt to elevate the child’s moral values. 
The multiplicity of public dance halls and beer parlors, 
the language and conduct prevailing in many of them, 
the large number of young men and women frequenting 
them—all this is bound to have an effect on the develop- 
ment of the child’s character. The conflicts between 
capital and labor and the international upheavals are 
influencing the child’s outlook upon life. 

The question of one’s vocation in life begins to occupy 
actively the child’s mind in this period. What is a voca- 
tion? How can I ascertain my vocation? What are some 
of the vocations in life that I might choose? These are 
some of the questions which press upon the child’s mind 
and demand an answer. 


THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





The aim of the senior high school course is to review 
once more the great truths of our holy religion in terms 
of the Creed, the Sacraments, Mass and the Liturgical 
Year, and the Commandments. Hence the three Manu- 
als bear these titles. Since many of the pupils probably 
received only an imperfect religious training in the 
grades, and since this may be the last opportunity of 
giving them a formal course in religion, it is absolutely 
necessary to dwell on the fundamentals of the Catholic 
faith. The course, however, is adapted to the pupil’s 
more developed intellectual capacity and takes into con- 
sideration the intellectual currents and moral problems 
of the day. Thus the booklet on the Creed considers in 
addition to the great dogmas of the Church such ques- 
tions as religious indifference, religious indifferentism, 
evolution, modern sects, etc. The booklet on the Com- 
mandments treats such problems as forbidden societies, 
the relation of employer to employees, mercy-killing, 
movies, dances, salacious literature, and communism, 










Finally, the student is fully acquainted with the struc- 
ture of the Mass and of the liturgical year. 

In conclusion, let us point out some special features 
of the St. Paul Confraternity manuals: 

The abstract truths oi each lesson are anchored in the 
concrete by means of apposite religious pictures. With 
few exceptions the pictures are reproductions of master- 
pieces. The children are thus forming their taste along 
right lines and, without conscious effort, are laying the 
foundation of an art culture. Their esthetic faculty is 
thus developed instead of being demoralized by wretched 
drawings and color daubs approaching sometimes in 
atrocity the work of the Sunday supplement. In the 
booklet on the Commandments and Precepts of the 
Church, where it was difficult at times to procure truly 
illustrative pictures, the lesson is made concrete by 
means of symbols, especially by means of those symbols 
which are of the most frequent occurrence in the 
Church’s art and architecture. 

The truths of each lesson are impressed upon the 
mind with the help of the best pedagogical devices. After 
a brief exposition of the truth, the doctrine is implanted 
by means of various tests and exercises such as filling 
in the missing word or words, matching phrases, under- 
lining phrases, etc. 

The truth is impressed upon the child’s heart and 
conduct by means of the “case” method. A hypothetical 
case from the life of children is submitted to the child’s 
judgment. In evaluating the case, in condemning the 
evil and approving the good which it contains, the child 
is really laying down the norm of action for his own 
future conduct. 

Each lesson presents those elements which the 
catechism in its brevity cannot offer. Yet it was recog- 
nized that after a doctrine has been thoroughly ex- 
plained, the immutable divine truth should be summed 
up in precise formulae and made the child’s permanent 
possession by a process of memorizing. Hence each 
lesson is correlated with the catechism, and in the inter- 
mediate texts the questions and answers of the revised 
Baltimore Catechism are stated in full. The memorizing 
of the catechism answer is thus a finishing touch to a 
long catechetical process. 

Finally, the catechist, especially the lay teacher, must 
have a sense of security. He must be certain not only 
that he is using the correct methods in explaining the 
lessons but also that he has the correct answers to the 
various tests, exercises, problems, and “cases.” Hence 
a teacher’s manual, containing all this information, has 
been prepared to accompany each student’s text. 





Note: See the author’s Religion Teaching and Practice, 2d ed. 
(New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1939), for a fuller treat- 
ment of the catechetical principles and methods on which the St. 
Paul Confraternity manuals are based; a Spanish translation of 
this work is entitled, Ensetansa y Prdctica de la Religion 
(Mexico City: Libreria de San Ignacio). 


MATTER AND FORM 


By SISTER MARY ELLEN O'HANLON, 0O.P. 


Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


ee in metaphysics listed in 
the typical Catholic college bulle- 
tin are impressive enough. These courses, many of 
them requirements for graduation, are nevertheless too 
often placed toward the end of the educational period. 
Thus it is impossible for them to serve adequately the 
purpose for which they should be designed. On the 
contrary, one might easily judge that philosophical 
studies are sometimes a kind of ornament or an aca- 
demic gossamer which is apparently not intended to 
become very intimate with all that has preceded it. 

The elements of metaphysics should be regarded as 
fundamental to the process of basic thinking and sound 
reasoning and should therefore be introduced into the 
curriculum even in the preparatory schools. Instead, 
the young students at both the high school and col- 
lege levels are allowed the free use of textbooks and 
reference works in all other branches of knowledge. 
This is so, in spite of the fact that much of this liter- 
ature is definitely dangerous, philosophically speaking, 
if not merely indifferent or vapid in import. 

Is it not probable that these are some of the reasons 
why many students find philosophy so foreign and 
impractical? Is this not because they have gone too 
long and too far without its guiding principles? They 
have thus formed fixed habits of thought which must 
later be reformed or completely replaced if such stu- 
dents are to be truly educated. 

It can scarcely be disputed that the writings of the 
typical philosopher generally embrace an exclusive, 
covert context which seems to challenge ordinary 
understanding. It is therefore incumbent upon the pro- 
fessor of philosophy, particularly, to define his terms, 
that is to make clear what they do mot mean in his 
context. The student can then temporarily tuck away 
many well-known words concerned with everyday ideas, 
because he must now more seriously consider them in 
their new and specific meanings—meanings which 
these otherwise familiar words assume when they are 
set in a philosophical discourse. These new connota- 
tions of simple and well-known words must make 
fresh grooves in the cerebral mass. For words are some- 
thing like gadgets, the same one of which may be 
used to turn the electric current on or off or to high 
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or low or medium. The operator however must know 
exactly which button to press and what direction and 
how far to turn each current controller. Therefore 
directions are plainly indicated for them in order to 
prevent catastrophies. 


WORDS, MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


Human beings, generally, depend upon one set of 
instruments for the exchange of their ideas, the medium 
of words; unless we consider the efficacy of such ges- 
tures as the raising of an eyebrow, a cynical smile, or 
the blow of a policeman’s billy. If we must have re- 
course to language—words, whether written or spoken, 
should be so definitely understood as to preclude all 
obscurity or ambiguity. If the paucity of our words 
and the constant mutability of their meanings are such 
that some words, however simple, must convey widely 
different ideas, these variations of meaning must first 
be clearly distinguished before they can be interpreted 
correctly in any strange setting. Like clearing, tilling, 
and fertilizing the ground before planting, all this 
must be well accomplished before the seed of new and 
strange knowledge can take root, flourish, and bear 
fruit. 

The student who enters a philosophy class, for 
example, usually has within his command a fairly 
extensive working vocabulary. This will include a 
considerable number of quite ordinary words. Two 
such words are matter and form..The simple word 
form is employed by everyone, young and old, in 
diverse ways. And it seems always to make sense im 
all of its numerous connotations. 

In the philosophy class in order to exemplify the 
doctrine of hylomorphism, for example, the professor 
may choose man as the most interesting illustration. 
“Man,” he says, “is a creature composed of body and 
soul. The body of man is the matter and his soul 
is the form.” He has it launched, but whether he 
really suspects it or not, the average student, if he is 
still fully conscious, is thinking in terms of shape, size, 
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streamlining—whether this man is lean or fat, tall or 
short, whether his hair is curly or straight—all fea- 
cures perfectly understandable in creatures like human 
beings. This is indeed the dominant line of thought in 
a class of young inexperienced collegians, whether or 
not they have as yet been introduced to the universal, 
something to which this kind of thinking is disastrous. 

As for matter, the average student thinks: “Well, 
that is just plain material substance like flesh, blood 
or bone, water, rock or clay.” The same student has 
often used the word matter in a more immaterial sense, 
just as he has also done with the word form. Never- 
theless all of these ideas seem to glide gracefully out 
of his consciousness and the two words, matter and 
form remain to be applied to very substantial, real 
objects, like a man or a dog or a chair. This situation, 
although not generally predicted by the class, will 
prove to be no laughing matter at least for some of the 
students a little later. 

The more cautious teacher pauses here to explain 
that the form, the nature, of a corporeal being is that 
which makes it what it is; it is that without which the 
matter could not exist. Conversely, he adds, that the 
form does not usually exist without the matter which 
it informs. A relatively small fraction of the class begins 
to manifest real mental -disturbance at this point; 
whereas there are many who still remain unalarmed 
and cling to their own idea, and apparently the only 
notion of form which seems to fit the facts in this 
case. And so they think of the shape of a man or of 
a dog or of any other material object. To them it is 
all very simple, almost childish! 


THE EXPERIENCED TEACHER APPRECIATES 
THE DIFFICULTIES 





The experienced and wise teacher who is sufficiently 
discerning and sympathetic with the generality of stu- 
dents, appreciates the difficulties. So instead of plung- 
ing ahead, he decides to propose a few questions 
before he concludes the exposition of this subject. 
Before calling on any one he deems it wise to point 
out again that all corporeal beings are a composite, 
a substantial union of matter and form and that, con- 
sequently, every living creature is a substantial union 
of matter and form. The form is the determinant of 
the being, it may be said to be its whatness, that which 
makes it what it is, adding that it is in this sense that 
the philosopher uses the word form. 

Every member of the class seems tranquil by this 
time; the fact is that the more alert students have 
grasped the idea and have ceased to betray any mental 
perturbation. Unfortunately, there are probably a large 
number who continue to be perfectly placid because 
they have fully succumbed to their blissful ignorance. 








This rather deceptive situation reacts on the young 
professor inspiring him with confidence and courage 


for further 
presentation. 


exposition, an advanced 


step in his 

“Yes,” says the professor, “A man, a human being, 
is made up of body and soul, that is matter and form; 
but supposing we are concerned with a man who has 
just died, then what?” 

“Well, the soul, the form, of this human composite 
leaves the body when the man dies,” one student vol- 
unteers with an air of finality. 

“But,” continues the professor, “the dead body is 
still a corporeal being, and according to our definition 
of the latter, must therefore still be made up of matter 
and form; now what is the matter; what is the form?” 

“Why, the matter is the body and the form is its 
shape,” the answer comes back in a tone of naive 
satisfaction. 


THE PROFESSOR MUST STILL MEET THE PROBLEM 


There are a few clucks, a number of amused coun- 
tenances, a few impatient scowls—expressions of only 
a fairly good number of students, the best equipped 
members of the class. The professor needs no further 
demonstration; he recognizes his own problem now; 
for the true situation is registered on the faces of an 
unhappily large number of the students. Anyone can 
read without the aid of a spoken word: “What is the 
matter with Jack’s answer? It certainly makes sense.” 
It is also true that this is the first “sense” in which 
the word form is usually defined in a dictionary. But, 
alas, many of our modern students take the first defi- 
nition that is offered regardless. 

“The human form,” the professor patiently reiterates, 
“is the immortal soul, as we have just seen. Now the 
soul leaves the body when a man dies; the nature, the 
essence, the form of the human being is therefore no 
longer here. What is here is a different kind of corporeal 
being, the matter of which consists of the various tissues 
which make up the corpse; its form is precisely what 
makes it a corpse and not something else. The nature 
of a corpse, you see, its form, is something peculiar 
to itself and it is not its shape, its length, its width, its 
weight, or any of the details which might interest the 
undertaker, for example. All such accidents or qualities 
as length, width, weight, or form (when the latter 
applies to shape and therefore not to the philosopher’s 
sense of the term), do not change the nature of the 
being. The nature, the essence, that is, the form, is 
universal for all corpses regardless of their particular 
qualities or accidents. And every one knows that a 
dead body differs, that is to say, has a different nature, 


(Continued on page 519) 
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PATRON OF ALL TEACHERS 


By BROTHER BERNARDINE OF JESUS, F.S.C. 


St. Joseph’s Normal Institute, Barrytown, New York 


UR Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 

by a special brief dated May 15, 
1950 named St. John Baptist De La Salle the special 
patron of all teachers. Many teachers, among them 
notable educators, knitted their brows in wonderment. 
“Who is this St. John Baptist De La Salle? What is his 
claim to so distinctive a title?” These are the questions 
we have proposed to answer in this article by suggesting 
a general picture of the Saint’s life and some of his 
achievements. 

De La Salle is first of all known as the founder of the 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, a 
congregation whose apostolate aims at “the Christian 
education of the poor.” That is the secondary purpose 
as outlined by its rules, its first, of course, being the 
personal sanctification of its members. In founding of 
the Institute, the Saint undertook a work which he had 
not envisioned, since he had already committed himself 
to the ecclesiastical state, at the age of sixteen, in a 
reputable canonry. That he did establish a thriving re- 
ligious community of teachers whose work now encircles 
the globe is a tribute to Divine Providence, which knows 
how to supply adequately a dire need, in Its own way. 
St. John Baptist De La Salle was simply God’s instru- 
ment, an ingenious instrument it is true, who recognized 
a necessity and took effective measures to meet it. 


THE SAINT’S EARLY YEARS 


Born of a rich and noble family in Rheims, France in 
1651, John received an advanced education under the 
guidance of the Sulpicians at St. Sulpice, after a thor- 
ough classical training at the College Des Bons Enfants, 
afhliated with the Cathedral of Rheims. This was pledge 
sufficient that he meant to devote his life to the service 
of God as a priest with parish work his ultimate goal 
therein. Yet, it seemed that he was ensnared in meshes 
of a divine conspiracy. Shortly after his ordination, 
which he had had to postpone to return home and as- 
sume the care of his four younger brothers and two 
sisters on the death of his father, the young priest un- 
dertook the work of caring for the spiritual and temporal 
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needs of the Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. This soci- 
ety had been the life’s work of the holy Canon Roland, 
his spiritual adviser. On his deathbed Father Roland 
bequeathed to the young cleric the care of the Sisters, 
who were engaged in the education and upbringing of 
poor and orphan girls. By dint of unflagging persistence 
during ten years, the new director finally obtained letters 
patent by which the Sisters were officially and perma- 
nently established. 

Even while doing this work he lived a comparatively 
quiet life, untroubled by the many responsibilities of 
parish work for which he had asked in vain, the Arch- 
bishop wishing the Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus to 
have a permanent spiritual guide. One spring day, how- 
ever, on leaving the Sisters’ Convent, he was accosted 
by Adrian Nyel, an enterprising educator. This man had 
come to found a charity school for boys in Rheims just 
as he had done for girls in Rouen. His thought was that 
surely this spiritual director of a successful congregation 
of teaching Sisters could suggest the most practical 
means of conducting a school for boys, a crying need of 
the time. Armed with a strong letter of recommendation 
from Madame de Maillefer, a well-known benefactress 
and a relative of the Saint, Adrian Nyel welcomed hos- 
pitably at the young priest’s home and received a definite 
promise of unstinting aid for this new venture. 


THE SAINT DETERMINED TO TRAIN HIS TEACHERS 


ith RT TET REGIE OR. nem No aera cRNA 


Within a short time, Nyel opened a school at 5t. 
Maurice. This charity school for the poor was so suc- 
cessful that a new school had to be opened. So, Nyel, 
leaving the supervision of St. Maurice to the Saint was 
off to found another. School followed school in rapid 
succession until the saintly priest realized that unless 
this mushrooming organization were consolidated, either 
the schools must collapse, or he himself would have to 
assume the full-time work of superintending them. As 
things turned out, he chose the latter course. In 1681, 
therefore, he took the schoolmasters into his own house, 
thus founding in embryonic form the society of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
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De La Salle began the exacting task of properly train- 
ing his teachers. His decision to do so was as mo- 
mentous as it was monumental. Up to this time the pro- 
fession of teacher had been considered a refugium pecca- 
torum for those who had failed in practically every other 
means of livelihood. In the mind of St. John Baptist De 
La Salle teaching could no longer be considered a part- 
time job; it must be a genuine, full-time profession, 
even more, a vocation to which all one’s energies should 
be consecrated for a far higher motive than mere mone- 
tary gain. This is one of the cornerstones of La Sallian 
educational reform: that the’ vocation of a teacher be 
raised to a high level of repute and distinction. Had he 
accomplished no more than this, he would have to be 
hailed as a patron of the teaching profession. 

With a lofty ideal of the teacher in mind, the Saint 
trained his Brothers fully in all branches of their school- 
work, as well as in the most efficient methods of pres- 
entation, He himself drew up a manual of pedagogy, 
The Management of Christian Schools, a concise com- 
pendium of subjects to be taught, the manner of teaching 
them, and the general administration of a class and a 
school. Thanks to the careful supervision of the Saint, 
his organization attracted the admiration of the clergy 
and the parents of the pupils, who knew that trained 
teachers of primary school level had not previously been 
available, and here now was such a group offering its 
services gratis! 

According to his immediate plan, Father De La Salle 
recruited fit subjects, supervised their training and put 
them directly in touch with the experience of teaching. 
There was no predetermined blueprint with the will to 
work it out to the last inch. The entire development of 
the Institute was gradual and slow with the decided con- 


comitant advantage that the growth was organically 
strong. 


HIS SOCIETY HISTORICALLY NOVEL 


i eteemeneenesinianieeemesinnndbeani aati nemmtainencieinie itiatn ameter tae naeeinieng oneness 





The notion of a society of laymen wholly dedicated to 
the Christian education of the poor was historically 
novel even in the time of St. La Salle. Attempts at 
similar foundations had been prompted by the zeal of 
anxious priests ; but it would seem that the tradition of 
the Church automatically excluded a lay society intended 
_for the education of the young. It was only when the 
number of priests became insufficient that any one even 
hazarded the proposal that laymen direct such work. 
Education through the centuries had been encouraged 
and directed by the Church. The entire curriculum had 
been permeated with a religious spirit and did not pro- 
vide a separate cubicle for religion, as it does today in 
our own schools. Who then could better teach the faith- 
ful than the priests? Yet, the need for priests was 
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critical. St. La Salle saw the need and resourcefully met 
it in the most practical manner possible by gathering 
into a religious community laymen who, free from the 
responsibilities of priestly functions, could devote all 
their time and energies to conducting schools intended 
principally for the children of the poor. 

While pedagogically these Brothers of his were as- 
sured a thorough training, the Saint recognized that the 
infant Society could not effect its secondary purpose of 
Christian education unless the Brothers had a firm 
foundation in the principles of the spiritual life and made 
those principles the pillar of an interior life lived with 
God. Therefore did he give his Institute the twofold 
spirit of faith and zeal. By the one the Christian Brother 
was to view all his actions as being done with the sole 
motive of pleasing God; by the other, the natural over- 
flow of the spirit of faith, the Brother was to spread the 
kingdom of God on earth by his Christian mentality. 
The entire background of the youth called to the new 
Congregation had to be one of faith with its companion 
virtue, zeal, 


SIMULTANEOUS METHOD INTRODUCED AT 
PRIMARY LEVEL 





With the pedagogical and spiritual training assured 
each Brother, the Saint turned his attention to the 
method of instruction employed universally throughout 
the educational world. At that time, with rare exception, 
instruction on the primary level was given individually. 
Such a method of teaching, the Saint realized, would 
not do in classes that ran as high as one hundred pupils, 
with all the attendant scattering of the teacher’s efforts 
and the loss of time on the pupils’ part. 

With resolute boldness and the independence of a 
saint, he made mandatory among his Brothers the simul- 
taneous method, that is, instruction of a whole class as 
a unit. Although not a totally new experiment (it was 
done consistently on the university level), this method 
was now made easily workable. Economy of teacher 
power and psychological stimulation to emulation on the 
pupils’ part resulted. The one drawback in the system 
was imprinted in the consciousness of the Saint: the 
tendency to lose the individual in the crowd. This dif- 
ficulty he sought to overcome by wisely grading- the 
children according to progress and talent, and by urging 
the Brothers to love and care for each child as for an- 
other Christ. The simultaneous method combined the 
teaching, the greatest good for the whole with the great- 
est good for the individual. 

In the matter of the use of the vernacular over Latin 
he again proved himself the happy slave to necessity. 
The Christian Brothers catered to the poor. But how 
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could the study of Latin profit these children who would 
doubtless be shortly engrossed in helping to support the 
family? What would be the benefit in learning how to 
read Latin, if they were not to make use of it for the rest 
of their lives? And yet, pupils had previously not only 
learned Latin, but also had learned all the other subjects 
through it as a medium. The use of the mother tongue 
had been considered less cultured. Caring little for 
precedent and less for criticism, the Saint ordered that 
Latin be supplanted by the vernacular, which would 
surely be more practical, easy, and time-saving. 

Strange, you may say, that St. La Salle employed the 
very things we use today, simultaneous method of teach- 
ing, grading of pupils, and the use of the vernacular. 
Even the professional status of the teacher has been 
elevated. These things we take much for granted, it is 
true; but we shall be able to appreciate the Saint's con- 
tributions to education only if we try to strip ourselves 
of our modern educational notions and go back his- 
torically in imagination to realize what the system must 
have been without these benefits. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR SECULAR TEACHERS 


But we should be omitting a not inconsequential 
reason for his being named patron of all teachers, if we 
neglected to mention the normal schools he founded for 
secular teachers, quite apart from the preparation of 
those in his own Society. He squandered his all on the 
teacher—his own social position, his reputation, his 
family ties, his patrimony, and even his canonry. Little 
did he consider the effort and resources required to 
establish from 1683 to 1712 three training colleges, 
chiefly for teachers who were to assist the pastors of 
rural parishes. Above monetary aggrandizement (the 
Saint would not accept money for either board or edu- 
cation), he carefully selected young men sent to him by 
country pastors and trained them in the elements of 
keeping school. A continuous supply of generous and 
well-trained young men was the answer to the anxious 
pastors seeking to educate their flocks in a truly Christian 
manner. Here again we must wonder that the Saint 
inaugurated what appears so obvious to us today. 

It is true that the Saint gave most of his time to the 
foundation and management of primary schools for the 
poor, but it is also very true that he founded eight other 
types of schools besides the charity school and normal 
college. Just outside the city of Rouen a boarding school 
was established at St. Yon for those sons of tradesmen 
who, seeking a high standard, but not interested in a 
classical training, could afford to live away from home. 
That tuition was charged here did not detract from the 
spirit of gratuity which the Brothers preserved in their 
schools, for the tuition was used to maintain primary 
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schools and a novitiate. In fact, it also helped care for 
the reformatory which the Saint had established in the 
same building. In this home for underprivileged children 
as well as for juvenile delinquents the Brothers main- 
tained an academic program while the boys, committed 
in many cases by the courts, served their time amid a 
Christian atmosphere, far from the slums that contributed 
to their delinquency. St. Yon was unique in so far as it 
housed at the same time Brothers on retreat, novices, 
boarders and delinquents. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS INAUGURATED; 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


De La Salle knew that delinquents were such chiefly 
because their training was deficient either at home or in 
school. He conceived the plan of gathering together 
young men who were a little too old for elementary 
school, who had to work to help support the family, but 
who still did not have the rudiments of either a Chris- 
tian or an elementary school training. This new founda- 
tion is what we know today as “Sunday school,” at 
which the boys were taught the usual primary grade 
curriculum and-their Christian doctrine. This new 
foundation meant for the Brothers teaching six days a 
week ; but in consultation with the Saint they agreed 
that they would make any sacrifices to fulfill the aim of 
their vocation and the purpose of the Institute. 

Indeed, this was not the end of the establishments, 
for a continuation school followed. In this school boys 
pursued regular parish school program and were al- 
lowed to advance to even secondary school subjects, 
after they had given sufficient proof that they had mas- 
tered the requirements of the previous course. 

Technical schools for those so inclined was the foun- 
dation which threatened great damage to the Saint. 
Learning a trade, such as carpentry, metalwork, garden- 
ing, knitting, or hosiery-making, was fine just so long 
as the products produced did not compete with those of 
surrounding professionals. But so well did the boys 
learn their trade that one of the hosiery manufacturers 
complained to the Saint that these children were ruining 
the trade he normally enjoyed. 

In Calais the Saint envisioned and set up a school 
for the King’s mariners who needed essential subjects 
to add to their scant education. This the Brothers ably 
opened in 1705, and they received the commendations of 
the King for their services rendered voluntarily and 
gratis. 

When St. De La Salle died in 1719, he left behind 
him a well-organized educational system, which could 
boast of twenty-seven communities and about one hun- 
dred fifty Brothers, dispersed from Calais to Marseilles 
throughout the many types of schools described above. 
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He had done his work well, but he was not to be fully 
appreciated until his organization had spread its influence 
throughout the world. It was a source of unparalleled 
joy for his Institute at last to see him named patron of 
teachers who had labored long and courageously to 
establish a highly organized society of teachers entrusted 
with educating in a Christian manner the children con- 
fided to them by the Church. 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT SUMMARIZED 





Friedrich Brug gives a résumé’ of the educational 
achievements of St. John Baptist De La Salle: 

1. He raised to a position of honor the hitherto de- 
spised profession of schoolmaster. 

2. He founded a society of religious teachers which, 
through its many thousands of members, has done won- 
derful work, and to this day continues to flourish. 

3. He upheld the conception that even the children 
of the common people have a right to a good education. 

4. He introduced writing as a subject in the ordinary 
school curriculum. 





from that which it possessed when it was a living 
creature. 

“A rock or a quantity of water or air is each made 
up of matter and form (form, now mind you, not 
shape) because the shape is what is called an accident 
or quality and has nothing to do with the nature of 
rock as such. For example, the rock may be large or 
small, or regular or irregular shape, but the essence 
or nature of the rock is unchanged by these physical 
accidents; its chemical and its intrinsic nature, its 
essence, its form, therefore, remains unchanged.” 


PROFESSOR SAW NEED FOR WORD STUDY 





The professor returned to his study, took down a 
volume of the Oxford Dictionary and looked up the 
word form. Forthwith he planned the revision of sev- 
eral of his lectures, so as to embrace the study of 
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Matter and Form 


(Continued from page 515) 






5. He substituted the simultaneous method for the 
individual. 

6. By adopting the method of learning to read in the 
mother tongue instead of Latin, he was a pioneer of 
modern educational methods. 

7. He advocated that a good library should be at the 
disposal of the pupils. 

8. He founded the first training colleges for secular 
teachers. 

9. He founded the first reformatory schools, sec- 
ondary schools (for modern languages, arts, and sci- 
ence), and technical schools. 

10. He composed a number of pedagogical works 
which show the highest wisdom. 


The papal brief honors St. John Baptist De La Salle 
as Patron of All Teachers. Christian educators have an 
official patron and protector in heaven whose spirit we 
are encouraged to imitate. Christian teachers, priest, re- 
ligious, lay,,men or women, join with the Christian 
Brothers in extolling the Patron of Teachers on May 21 
of this tercentenary year of his birth, and will annually 
honor the Patron of Teachers each May 15, the feast of 
St. John Baptist De La Salle. 





‘Friedrich Brug, De Heilige Johannes Baptiste De La Salle, 
der grosse Jugendfreund (Oberginingen, 1911). 







words and their uses. The wise and experienced pro- 
fessor places special emphasis on what certain words 
do not mean in the philosophy class, before attempt- 
ing tO explain what they signify in a metaphysical 
treatise. 

Each of the seven sacraments is considered under 
the two aspects of matter and form. For example, the 
application of water to the head is technically called 
the matter in the sacrament of regeneration and the 
words of the one who baptizes are the form of the 
Sacrament. In the Sacrament of Penance, the sins 
confessed are the matter, which cannot be touched, 
tasted, seen, or smelled, but matter which, neverthe- 
less, must be heard; the form in this sacrament is the 
absolution of the priest. 

Many more meanings of form, the professor real- 
ized, were competing for the student’s attention while 
he strove to grasp its philosophical meaning: forms 
of contracts; forms in music, literature, and biology— 
not to mention formal dress, parties, and dances, all 
so easily remembered. 
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RELIGION PANEL DISCUSSION 
in Public High Schools 


By SISTER M. WALTER, O.M. 


69 S. State Street, Concord, New Hampshire 


ethos English class will have a panel 
discussion on religion, a week from 
today,” announced the English teacher at a public high 
school assembly. “Members of five religions will par- 
ticipate. Each member will receive an outline, on which 
he may base his discussion. Questions may be asked 
from the floor.” 

How can Catholic children be prepared for such 
an assignment in the public high school? Parochial 
school children can be prepared for it in junior high 
school; the CYO and the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine can plan similar discussions. The child who 
has never attended a Catholic school, and who does 
not belong to the above organizations, may call on 
the parish priest or religious teachers for help. Such 
a child did call on us this year about her outline with 
the following results: 


ORIGIN IN CHRIST 


I am a Roman Catholic. My Church appeared in 
the world with our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ over 
1900 years ago. My Church did not appear unheralded 
in the world. God had promised a Redeemer imme- 
diately after the fall of our first parents, Adam and 
Eve, but His coming was delayed for thousands of 
years, for man had to learn by experience the evil 
and misery of sin, and the necessity of a Redeemer. 

In order that the hope of a Redeemer might not 
vanish from the earth, God told Abraham, a Jewish 
prophet, that Jesus Christ should be born of His 
descendants. God raised up prophets among the 
Israelites, who by their teaching and preaching, kept 
alive the hope in the Redeemer to come. 

When Christ, the promised Redeemer, appeared, 
the Jews had ceased to be an independent nation. They 
were a part of the vast empire of Rome. The existence 
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of such a world empire as that of Rome, and the fact 
that the Jewish nation was incorporated with it was 
of the greatest significance for the spread of my re- 
ligion and the development of my Church. 

In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, 
Jesus Christ left His home in Nazareth and began His 
public ministry. He confirmed His preaching with 
many signs and wonders. Out of His followers He 
chose twelve men, whom He prepared to carry on 
His work. They were witnesses to the miracles He 
worked and of His rising from the dead on the third 
day after his death by crucifixion. He appointed Peter 
to be their leader. 


DIVINE MISSION OF CHURCH; PERSECUTIONS 


The majority of the Jewish people were dissatis- 
fied with the idea of a purely spiritual kingdom which 
Jesus preached, and refused to accept Him as the 
Redeemer. They condemned Him as a blasphemer and 
delivered Him to the Romans to be crucified. Even 
His death bore witness to His divine mission. The 
veil of the Jewish temple was rent from top to bot- 
tom as a sign that the Old Covenant, which God had 
made with the Jews, was ended, and that a new cov- 
enant was beginning to which every man in the world 
was called. Since His death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion into heaven, Christ lives no longer visibly among 
us, but He lives on in my Church, the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 

The genuine love of the first Christians for one 
another, and the great number of poor among them, 
gave rise to a species of communism, meaning that 
they had everything in common. As the number of 
Christians increased, the Jewish Pharisees became 
alarmed. They had the apostles arrested, and this was 
the beginning of persecutions. In the meantime, con- 
verted Christians and the apostles, when released, 
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went out to teach the Christian religion. In history 
we learned that “All roads lead to Rome?’ These 
same roads were also easy to follow out of Rome. 
You remember there was also a common language 
all over the world. 

For 300 years to be a Christian was an heroic ven- 
ture, and a summons to martyrdom. The Roman 
Emperor Nero said, “Let the Christians be extermin- 
ated.” It remained the rallying cry to the last Roman 
emperor who bowed before the standard of the cross. 
The long struggle between paganism and Christian- 
ity was decided in 312 before the walls of Rome. The 
biographer of Constantine states that Constantine him- 
self told him he saw a cross of light in the heavens 
around which were woven the words, “In this sign 
shalt thou conquer.” We know from history of the 


Edict of Milan which gave freedom of worship to the 
Christians. 


HERESIES, SCHISMS, AND REVOLTS 


In the fourth century we hear of the heresy of Arius, 
a man who was studying for the priesthood. A 
heresy is an acceptance and persistence in beliefs con- 
trary to the true doctrine of the Church. Heresies 
bring out more fully and demonstrate more clearly 
the true doctrine of my Church. The Church’s conflict 
with them shows her insistence on the whole revealed 
truth. 

The two worst catastrophies in the history of the 
Church were the Greek schism and the so-called 


Protestant Reformation. A schism is a separation in , 


the Church due to failure to recognize all Christian 
teachings, or failure to submit to the authority of the 
Pope. In spite of the Greek schism, the 12th and 13th 
centuries were the “Ages of Faith” and during this 
time Crusades were made to gain and retain parts of 
the Holy Land. 

The Protestant reformers believe in the founding 
of national churches. Henry VIII of England, formerly 
known as the “Defender of the Catholic Faith,” was 
refused a divorce by the Pope. He made himself head 
of the Protestant church in England, which is today 
called the Anglican church. The present King of Eng- 
land is the head of this church. Henry VIII forced the 


English parliament to divorce him. He was preparing 


to divorce his sixth wife when he died. From the death 
of his daughter Elizabeth in 1603 the “English church” 
has been the slave of the state, the kings and queens of 
England being its head. 

Martin Luther, a Catholic priest, excommunicated by 
the Pope for his erroneous teachings, was the chief of 
the Protestant reformers, and he paved the way for the 
division of Christianity into innumerable sects. His 











doctrines spread through Saxony, Germany, Prussia, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, accompanied with 
bloodshed and disorder. 

Zwingli, in Switzerland, was an apostate priest; 
Calvin, in France, studied for the priesthood; John 
Knox in Scotland, was a priest. All of these men, 
through pride, started revolts in the Church which 
have ended in divisions and disbeliefs among the sects 
they started. 

Protestantism began with “an open Bible and free 
interpretation.” By this principle everyone becomes 
judge of what he will believe or will not believe. 
Therefore, among Protestants, there are almost as *‘ 
many religions as there are individuals, the churches 
divided and torn into pieces, ending in infidelity. On 
the other hand Catholicity remains ever the same, be- 
cause Catholicity is truth, and truth never changes. 

Modern history is marked by a threefold apostasy ; 
the revolt against the Catholic Church by Protestants 
in the 16th century was followed in the 18th century 
by apostasy from Christianity, and in the 19th century 
by apostasy from God. The following are traceable 
in direct line to Lutheranism and Calvinism: commun- 
ism, socialism, anti-clericalism, atheism, rationalism, 
International Freemasonary, capitalism, and State 
absolutism. 


SPREAD OF CATHOLICISM 





The founder of my Church, Jesus Christ, sent His 
Church to teach all nations the truths revealed by God 
to mankind. These truths the Church finds in two 
sources, the Holy Bible and divine tradition. From 
the very beginning the reading of the Bible was part 
of the instructions of converts and of the faithful. 

Many truths revealed by God are not in the Bible. 
Tradition is contained in early Church history, in the 
decrees of early Church councils, in primitive liturgies, 
in the Acts of the Martyrs, in the books of the early 
Fathers, Doctors, and ecclesiastical writers, in inscrip- 
tions on the Catacombs, and Christian archeological 
monuments. The immediate source from which Cath- 
olics derive their beliefs is the voice of the Catholic 
Church. 


CUSTOMS, PRACTICES, AND LAWS 





We have many religious customs or practices. The 
Church takes men as they are, and speaks the languages 
they know—the language of images and action and 

(Continued on page 524) 
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SPEECH ACTIVITY IN OHIO 


By CHARLES L. ROSSMAN, S.M. 


Purcell High School, 2935 Hackberry Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ERHAPS due to the fact that its 

students have been consistently 
among the national speech winners during the past few 
years, the state of Ohio may be looked into as a pos- 
sible model of speech activity. Of course, excellence 
cannot be based entirely on success in competition, 
but results do tell a major part of the story. Ohio 
has properly put emphasis on speech, and the why and 
how of it deserve examination. 

Continuously the importance of speech training in 
school has been stressed by educators. That it is one of 
the outstanding activities in the school from the view- 
points of teaching personality development, logical 
thinking, and leadership is not to be gainsaid. Person- 
ality development is manifested (1) by self-control or 
restraint exercised when an unfair decision is rendered, 
when a teammate makes a mistake, or when the indi- 
vidual student is beaten; (2) by sportsmanship in 
meeting opponents, avoiding snobbishness and appear- 
ance of superiority and not jeering at opponents; (3) 
by tact in approaching the audience and by proper ap- 
peal to the judges; (4) by cooperation in working with 
one another, sharing material and ideas, always abiding 
by the decision of the coach. 


BOUNDLESS ROOM FOR INITIATIVE 


Leadership can be taught through speech and is man- 
ifested by responsibility, self-reliance, enthusiasm, poise, 
and power of expression. There is boundless room for 
initiative in this extra-curricular field, too, when col- 
lecting material, when devising new interpretations, 
and when planning original procedures. Strong Chris- 
tian leaders are definitely needed in our country; an 
articulate laity is needed. It has been said that there 
is no better extra-curricular activity in school than 
speech for forming leaders. In speech work a student is 
put practically entirely on his own. This must develop 
qualities of leadership or the student will soon drop 
out. He must present himself to an audience and to the 
judge—he must sell himself; except in debating where 
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he has the help of his partner, he must sink or swim 
for himself. 

So much has been said recently about an articulate 
laity. The late Archbishop of Cincinnati pleaded for the 
same. What activity other than speech can better achieve 
this? Without some practice of speaking publicly stu- 
dents will retain forever that terrifying fear they have 
of opening their mouth in front of others. There will 
be very little influence wielded by our laity if they can- 
not use their powers of speech well. 

Logical thinking, always a man-sized task in any 
phase of school life, is taught “naturally” in speech and 
especially in debate. It is something one cannot do 
without in debate. Operations of the mind involving 
comparison, discrimination, sense of relative values, 
ability to decide rightly and wisely, a sense of propor- 
tion, and deliberation are stressed time and again with 
debators. Any activity which stresses such praiseworthy. 
educational objectives must be given a place in our 
schools. 


COPING WITH DIFFERENT SITUATIONS 


al ERROR ES 0 AEE RI RE eR 


Finally, it should be realized that each speaking 
engagement for the student is an “educational oppor- 
tunity.” He is cast into an almost entirely different 
situation each time and he must adapt himself on the 
spot to cope with it: he meets a new audience, a new 
judge, new opponents. Such opportunities are of the 
highest value to any of our students. To provide more 
and more of these opportunities has been the con- 
stant aim of those in charge of speech activity in Ohio, 
and of the speech organizations in Ohio. 

Take Cincinnati as an example. A student in that 
city has the advantage of benefitting from the “edu- 
cational opportunities” provided by three different 
speech organizations—all of which touch his city— 
local, state, and national organizations, or the Greater 
Cincinnati Speech League, the Ohio High School 
Speech League, and the National Forensic League re- 
spectively. Each one mutually encourages, supports, 
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and complements the other. Any school in the city can 
belong to all three, and really should, to provide its 
students with as many chances as possible of speaking 
in public. Some students who participate in the fullest 
possible manner can get the chance actually to appear 
in public over a hundred times a year. 


NATIONAL FORENSIC LEAGUE 





The most outstanding organization for high school 
speech in the United States is the National Forensic 
League. It is the national honor society for speech 
students. With headquarters at Ripon College, Wis- 
consin, the league has as President Karl E. Mundt, 
of recent renown in Congress. The number of member 
schools is limited to five hundred throughout the 
entire nation and in this way the standard of excellence 
is kept high. Any school not openly manifesting desire 
to be active in the league is dropped. Its place is usually 
filled at once by one of the schools applying for entrance. 

The league is divided by states and the states divided 
into districts and the districts into local chapters, or 
the club in your school. Sometime around March, com- 
petition is held among the chapters in each district to 
determine a district winner. The district winners of the 
state then get together to determine a state winner, 
and finally state winners battle it out to determine who 
are the best students in each event in the entire nation. 
National Finals in May often attract over three hun- 
dred students from the forty-eight states. 


MOTIVATION MAKES FOR SUCCESS 


Perhaps the success of the league is a result of its 
excellent system of motivation. It seems that the plan 
never fails to arouse the ardent enthusiasm of students 
once they learn of its benefits to them. The whole 
structure is built on a system of points given for par- 
ticipating in speech activities, and points are given 
especially for the quality of the performance rather than 
for mere participation. For example, a boy who comes 
out first in a contest of dramatic elocution receives 


‘eight points, while the one who comes out second last 


receives two. 

Before being allowed into the league as a member 
the student must first amass a total of twenty points, 
not too difficult a task, but one which does make the 
student take an active part in the club. When he does 
get his total the student receives his degree of mem- 
bership. After achieving fifty points, he receives a 
degree of honor. He continues on very enthusiastically 
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up to one hundred points. Here he receives a degree 
of excellence, and finally at the two hundred mark he 
receives the degree of distinction. Along with these 
degrees, at the twenty point degree the student is 
entitled to wear the silver NFL key. With each degree 
that he earns after that he is entitled to a costlier jewel 
to be set in the pin. One can understand at a moment’s 
glance that this system does have very excellent 
motivating powers behind it. The leading boys in the 
NFL are up around eight hundred and fifty points. 

Besides regular speech activities, the NFL spon- 
sors many student congresses throughout the nation. 
Formerly they limited themselves to one national stu- 
dent congress and in 1941 the congress received a 
letter of commendation from the President of the 
United States. Since 1931 the national winners have 
been presented over some of the major networks of the 
country. 

The league states in its constitution that “It should 
be the purpose of this organization to promote the 
interests of inter-scholastic debate, oratory, and public 
speaking by encouraging a spirit of fellowship and by 
conferring upon deserving candidates a worthy badge 
of distinction.” To say the least the NFL has been 
true to its promises. For many years since its incep- 
tion in 1924 the league has been a leader of the high- 
est order in providing outlets for the ambitions of our 
students. 


THE OHIO HIGH SCHOOL SPEECH LEAGUE 





The organization second in importance to students 
in Ohio is the Ohio High School Speech League. This 
league is sponsored by the Ohio State University 
speech department with the aid of moderate financial 
assistance from the participating schools. Their purpose 
is “to provide, as far as facilities and finances will per- 
mit, aid to Ohio high schools in the development of 
their curricular and extra-curricular work in speech; 
and through debates, discussions, extempore speaking, 
declamation, oral reading, acting, provide effective 
speech training for high school students.” 

Unlike the NFL, the OHSSL does not offer any 
points or merits to the member schools but rather 
endeavors to provide. speech opportunities. The league 
sponsors debate clinics as a means of teaching students 
debating, drama clinics, public affairs conferences, 
discussion days. Anything will be done and promoted 
by the league which will provide speech training for the 
students. The Ohio State speech department deserves 
much credit for the successful achievement of the ob- 
jectives of the league. It sees to it that the facilities of 
the university are at the use of the students—buildings, 
cafeteria, and even the faculty personnel of the differ- 
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ent departments. These latter are often at hand for 
consultation by the students during the various clinics 
and discussion days held at the university. 

The league has been very fine in publishing and 
sending material to member schools, material which is 
often of use to all the students. Many teachers of 
English wish to teach the students methods of discus- 
sion. The OHSSL has material on this subject, and it 
is available for the asking. 

There is no actual affiliation between the OHSSL 
and the NFL, but they very definitely work together. 
The events sponsored by each are closely dovetailed 
so as not to interfere with each other. The state finals, 
sponsored by the OHSSL, determine winners from 
Ohio to be sent to the NFL national finals. The work 
of the two leagues has been very satisfying. 


THE GREATER CINCINNATI SPEECH LEAGUE 


We come now to the smallest organization of the 
three. The Greater Cincinnati Speech League is limited 
to the Greater Cincinnati area but has its place in 
providing opportunities close at hand for speech train- 


ing. Thus after-school debates and speech contests are 
easily arranged because travel is no obstacle here. The 
league has a regular schedule providing for bi-weekly 
meetings. Large tournaments are held in January and 
May completing the year’s activities. 


CONCLUSION 


In all truth it can be said that Ohio does a praise- 
worthy work in providing such a goodly number of 
speaking opportunities for its students. Only through 
more and more of these speaking engagements can 
students perfect themselves in such an important phase 
of their social life. However, we must recall and keep 
in mind that speech for speech’s sake is not what we 
are aiming at. Through forensic activities we want our 
students to become the apostolic leaders, militant 
leaders, of our city, state, and country. We hope that 
they will be leaders who will promote the very best 
interests of the God who created them, the Church that 
rears them, of the country that protects them, and of 
the world that needs them. 


Religion Panel Discussion 
(Continued from page 521) 


ritual, putting their religion before their eyes and 
within their reach. For example, we have statues to 
remind us of holy people just as our country has 
statues to remind us of Washington, Lincoln, and other 
heroes. A patriot will salute his flag; a Catholic mani- 
fests his loyalty to Christ by making the sign of the 
cross. 

A State has traffic laws; Catholics speak of the ten 
Commandments of God as laws. The first three com- 
mandments deal with the rights of God, the primary 
source of life; the fourth deals with the rights and 
duties of parents, who, under God, are the secondary 
source of life; the others deal with the use we must 
make of life in relation to our neighbors’ rights. Any 
violation of these commandments are violations of the 
moral law, and these violations lead to injustice and 
immorality. 

Catholics adore or worship God by faith, hope, and 
charity, by prayer and sacrifice. The highest form of 
worship in our church is the Mass. 

In conclusion, I am a Catholic. I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth 
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(here the student concluded the entire Apostles’ Creed). 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


This young Catholic girl was instructed to say that 
she did not know the answer if she were doubtful 
about answering a question correctly during the dis- 
cussion period. To her surprise and delight Catholic 
children in the group asked if they might volunteer 
answers. This they were allowed to do. In the leader’s 
hands was a series of instruction cards entitled Radio 
Replies, which she had studied so that she could turn 
rapidly to an answer and read it from the card. 

Many non-Catholics are open-minded and _ sincere 
in their curiosity about the Catholic religion. Our 
Catholic children should be prepared to satisfy this 
curiosity and to meet the challenge. 


*Rumble and Carty, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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CHARACTER TRAINING 
in the Elementary School Pupil 


By SISTER M. CLARE AGNES, I.H.M., M.A. 


Principal, St, Francis Xavier School, Philadelphia 30, Pennsylvania 


HE proper and immediate end of 

Christian education is to cooperate 
with divine grace in forming the true and _ perfect 
Christian—that is, to form Christ Himself in those 
regenerated by baptism.’ 

We, who have consecrated our lives to the noble 
work of Christian education, have assumed this noble 
task of forming in each child under our care “Christ 
Himself.” It is only by God’s grace that we have 
assumed this obligation, and it is only by His divine 
assistance that we can continue in our vocation. The 
forming of Christ Himself in those regenerated by 
Baptism is accomplished only when there is dynamic 
effort put into that formation. 

We must realize that our Catholic schools are not 
meeting the success that should be expected of them, 
because much of the teaching of religion is not being 
carried over to the daily life of the child, nor are the 
finished products of our schools representative of 
Christian living. There is a weakness somewhere in 
our school training, because all of the delinquency 
prevalent today cannot be blamed on the home. The 
parents in those homes, in many instances, received 
their education in Catholic schools, and, if they are 
negligent in their duties as parents, we must have 
failed to form Christ in their hearts while they were 
in school. 


_NEED FOR SELF RESTRAINT 

RRB I NR el ARR ETM SET REERREREN SONS RE 
Religion is not a subject in our curriculuin that 

merely fits into our first morning period, so that with 

the closing of the Catechism, that is the end of relig- 


ion for the day. We must see that the child learns 
religion in its truest sense—an act by which he is 


*Pius XI, On the Christian Education of Youth. 


. June, 1951 


bound to God by the ties of a loving child to a loving 
Father. Character formation is a process of growth 
requiring effort from both the teacher and the child. 

The fundamental principle of this growth must be 
self-restraint, discipline. That this discipline is not to 
be Spartan in ideal need not be mentioned. The pupil 
before us must learn the practice of denying himself 
something; even a whispered word for the love of 
God will in time make of him a saint. 

There will be respect for authority, courtesy, honesty, 
industry, right moral conduct, only if there is self- 
restraint in the individual in the classroom, in the 
school. And how does a child, a class, a school learn 
self-restraint? From the very fundamental principle of 
Catholic educational philosophy. We are teachers who 
are aware that the child before us is composed of a 
body and a soul, that our teaching of him must imitate 
that of our Immaculate Mother, whose Son advanced 
in wisdom, age, and grace. We are all doing some 
form of apostolic work and, therefore Mary is our 
Queen. She is guiding us in our instruction of youth, 
and she is shielding with her motherly arms the holy 
childhood so dear to the heart of Christ. In the heart 
of His Mother, Christ has established a veritable uni- 
versity. It was His Alma Mater. May it be the Alma 
Mater for all of us. 

Let us not, then, praise a child or a class for growth 
in wisdom alone. We are going to be alert to growth 
in grace as well. If accent is placed on those things 
which evidence cooperation with grace, then our 
teachers will see that a courteous child is as impor- 
tant as Johnny who always gets a star on his spell- 
ing paper. 

We, too, may have become materialistic, and may 
have let things of the spirit take second place. The 
press of examination, medians, and the like, may have 
made us forget so much that is important. This cannot 
be, if we are to fulfill our sublime vocation. We must 
not fail the child in his learning right moral values 
along with his percentage or brokerage. Because there 
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is such a lack of emotional stability in his life out- 
side the classroom, there is a greater need for this 
security, this feeling of “this is right, and this is 
wrong.” Let us not fail the child who is so much in 
need of our help. 


EACH CHILD A PROBLEM, IN A SENSE 


We know that virtue or vice occurs through con- 
tacts made in daily life. Music and song, the story 
and the screen, radio and television are potent forces 
for good and evil in the child’s thinking, acting and 
dreaming. 

Today we must face the fact that each of our pupils 
is more or less a problem child. He has inherited in 
this decade intense restlessness, an inquisitiveness, an 
alertness, and, only too true, an indifference toward 
religion. This falling away from God is evident every- 
where. Gone is the day when God was given the first 
place in the average home. Disintegration of home 
life during and after the war is the most deadly danger 
to the moral stability of our youth. In addition to 
these grave moral dangers, the child has more sub- 
jects in his curriculum, more participation in activi- 
ties, more books to read, more enemies to conquer. 

It is obvious, then, that the study of the catechism, 
with all the recent supplementary helps to make relig- 
ion understandable, is still not sufficient to develop 
the proper social principles. More than mere knowl- 
edge of religion is needed to develop Christian social 
character traits in the daily lives of today’s children. 
Knowledge of the catechism will not necessarily make 
a child religious. The development of moral principles 
which fashion a Christian character is a social process, 
and take§ place in society. This development functions 
only when it regulates the entire process of acquiring 
skill, when it directs his interests, leads his desires on 
to worthy goals, when it guides his judgments and 
motivates his decisions. Such a training will discipline 
the will and mould the character, This training con- 
stitutes the only safeguard against the social chaos 
and moral instability of the present era. 

Note further the word Pius XI :* 


This disorderly inclination must be corrected, 
and good tendencies encouraged and regulated from 
tender childhood. 


This article is an attempt at a plan to develop those 
traits which form a strong personality, integrate traits, 
ideals, habits, and customs in such a way that the 
child will in time acquire the ability to act according 
to the standards of virtuous living. The test of vir- 
tuous living is in conduct, not in desires. Surely, we 


2/bid. 
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are forced to ask ourselves what good our teaching 
of religion has done when we see boys and girls of 
high school age or older, as soon as they leave our 
charge, lolling in the back pews of the church during 
Holy Mass, using no prayerbooks, receiving Holy 
Communion infrequently, absent from Sodality, marry- 
ing outside the Faith, and so many more neglects 
which could be listed. We must face the truth that we 
have not made religion attractive enough, practical 
enough for them to fit it into their adult life. 

Perhaps it is because we have not vitalized the sub- 
ject, have not given the child specific directions for 
his coordinating what he has learned in school with 
his life outside of school. 


SHOW THE CHILD THE PERSONAL CHRIST 


No one teaches any other school subject today in 
an abstract manner. Why, then, confuse children by 
being abstract in religion? They must necessarily be 
confused when urged to be Christlike, for Christ lived 
in such vastly different circumstances. We must show 
them the Christ Child in the Nazareth workshop, the 
obedient Youth in the Temple. Christ must be made 
a living reality by comparison with the present day 
situation. 

As they travel along the years, an interior atti- 
tude should be developed. Develop spiritual habits 
which will carry over into their adult lives, such as 
daily Mass during October and May, special devo- 
tions during Lent, reverent reception of Holy Com- 
munion, using a prayerbook at Mass, whispering 
aspirations. Suggest many acts of reverence, e.g., an 
inclination during the Gloria Patri, bowing the head 
when pronouncing the Holy Name. Surely, we should 
inculcate the recitation of the family rosary, because 
“a family that prays together stays together.” 

The proper approach would be to show the child 
that his school life is comparable to the hidden life 
of our Lord. He should be taught to acquire habits 
of industry, to do the best he as able to do, and to be 
rewarded for such efforts. What would Jesus do if He 
were in school? Efforts should be made to acquaint 
the child with the fact that Christ lived on earth. 


READING; AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


This is a reading age. It is important that proper 
reading taste be developed in our boys and girls. No 
greater aid could be found than what inspires the 
youth with noble ideals of conduct. It is a most fruit- 
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ful source of character formation. One of the most 
effective sources is the reading of biographies..We can 
often introduce ideals and principles into the minds 
of children more easily by bibliotherapy than by 
verbal instruction. The child discovers the ideals and 
principles for himself. We may make the reading 
obligatory, offering credit for the work. Students should 
be asked to give their opinions of the book, with this 
thought in mind: “Do you think this book has any 
value for me, a present day American child? What 
virtue made for success in the character I liked? Is it 
possible for me to practice this virture? How?” 

Audio-visual aids, too, help us in this field of char- 
acter building. The recordings of the new R.C.A. 
Faith and Freedom series bring to the class- 
room the heroism of a St. Cecelia, a Father Jogues, 
a Father De Smet, St. John Bosco, St. Stanislaus, St. 
Francis of Assisi, in a more compelling manner than 
a textbook. Surely the class which listens to the dram- 
atization of the life of St. Isaac Jogies must have 
some idea of what courage in the face of spiritual 
danger means, when the record has completed the 
story. They know now what Sister means when she 
says that the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the center 
of Catholic living. They have met a man who was 
willing to carry Christ into the wilderness. They, too, 
can now carry Him as far as their home and show 
the Christlike in them by obedience, respect, self- 
denial, and love. 


SUGGESTIONS PROPOSED 


In summary, for effective character-training on a 


supernatural plane, the following suggestions may be 
followed : 


_June, 1951 


An ideal must be clearly presented. We need 
not hesitate at a choice of a character, calling fortn 
all the admiration, hope, and love of the child: 
Jesus, the model of youth—the active, well-doing, 
victorious Christ, together with Mary, the fairest 
of creatures. Intimacy with these two superb 
models will necessitate a marked resemblance in 
character. Natural and _ supernatural motives 
should be supplied which will induce the child to 
practice any desired trait. 

No matter what plan the teacher uses to make 
a lesson in religion practical, she must do more 
than merely inspire the pupil to be honest, truth- 
ful, courteous, reliable, and loyal. Inspirational pep 
talks have their value, but these talks should be 
followed by suggestions as to how to apply the 
real ideal in life situations. It will not be suffi- 
cient to tell him how to be honest; special exam- 
ples should be given of how he should act in par- 
ticular cases, and under certain circumstances. 


TEACHER’S ATTITUDE IS IMPORTANT 


In all these suggestions the chief contribution is the 
Sister’s attitude; if she is happy doing God’s work, 
she will communicate this happiness to the children. 
Children will easily grasp this characteristic of our 
holy religion: that it is a religion founded on love, if 
they are taught and shown with sufficient clarity, 
that Christianity is a religion of love towards God, 
and of sincere charity towards our neighbor. The task 
of successfully moulding characters is simplified for 
a Sister who appears unmistakably happy herself in 
the service of God. If she radiates peace and joy, her 
pupils will soon realize that she is animated with 
an ardent love of God, that she willingly embraces 
the holy will of God in all the details of life. Like her 
Divine Spouse, she will teach first by means of her 
life, and only later by words. 





The Story of the New Testament 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


(Continued ) 
By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Rector, St. Jehn’s Seminary, 247 Felisa Street, San Antonio, Texas 


GOD’S PLAN FOR THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


And now St. Paul took a deep breath, as it were. He 
looked into the future through divine inspiration and he 
saw the final conversion of the Jews. What he saw he 
passed on to the Romans and to us; it is the mystery of 
the divine plan concerning the Chosen People. He said 
that “‘a partial blindness only has befallen Israel, until 
the full number of the Gentiles should enter, and thus all 
Israel should be saved.”” God does not change His mind; 
He chose the Jews and the choice remains, even though 
at the moment He had rejected them because of their 
unbelief. Let the Gentiles remember their own story; 
once they had not believed, now they did; so the Jews 
“have not now believed by reason of the mercy shown to 
you, that they too may obtain mercy.” As St. Paul paused 
and reviewed the divine plan, he broke out into a rap- 
turous song: “Oh, the depth of the riches of the wisdom 
and of the knowledge of God! How incomprehensible 
are his judgments and how unsearchable his ways” 
(Read 11, 25-36) ! 

If we glance back for a moment on what St. Paul had 
written we find that there are three well-defined divi- 
sidns: first, the need that all men have of Christ and His 
grace; secondly, the nature of what we have received 
from Christ, or the nature of justification, to use the 
Pauline term ; thirdly, the problem of the rejection of the 
Jewish people. St. Paul’s readers had received the effects 
of Christ’s redemption, they were participating in His 
grace and they had been justified. “I exhort you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercy of God . . .” The exhortation of 
the Apostle had as its springboard the doctrine he had 
just explained, and its object was the practice of various 
virtues. He was linking up dogma with daily life, belief 
with practice. This is nothing new in the epistles of St. 
Paul; it seems however that he did emphasize the con- 
nection in this epistle more than in the other letters. 

Since the Romans then were justified, since they were 
Christ’s, let them give to Him a sacrifice, a spiritual 
service, worthy of Him and of themselves: their bodies 
and their minds in accord with the new life that was 
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theirs. Let all of them think of themselves with a humble 
spirit and in proportion to the measure of God's gifts. 
As members of the body have different functions, yet 
form one body, so Christ’s members have different gifts, 
yet “are one body in Christ.” Humility and unity—these 
were the two virtues St. Paul wanted. These two virtues 
however would mean nothing unless there was the prac- 
tice of the queen of all the virtues, namely, charity. In a 
beautiful passage St. Paul exhorted the Romans to the 
observance of fraternal love with all its branches, for 
charity includes fervor, patience, joy, hospitality, union 
of thought, humility, doing good that evil might be over- 
come (Read 12, 1-21). 


NO CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT OBEDIENCE 


There is no Christianity without obedience; St. Paul 
now turned his attention to the observance of this virtue, 
particularly as it pertains to civil authority. It may have 
been that some Christians felt they did not owe obedience 
to the pagan rulers of the Roman Empire. The Apostle 
laid down the fundamental principle whereby we are to 
be subject to authority : “Let everyone be subject to the 
higher authorities, for there exists no authority except 
from God, and those who exist have been appointed by 
God.” There need not be fear of those in high places, 
except on the part of those who do evil, for rulers are for 
the good of the subjects. Yet St. Paul did not want the 
Christian to be under authority merely out of fear, he 
should be subject “for conscience’s sake.” Let the fol- 
lower of Christ fulfill his civic and patriotic duties, for 
then they are serving God’s ministers, and they are giving 
honor to those honored by God. Give to the rulers their 
due; for St. Paul did not want the Christians to owe 
anything to any man—except charity: “Owe no man 
anything except to love one another.” The entire debt 
Christians owe to others is paid by charity, because it is 
the fulfillment of the law. 

There was a pressing motive for practicing the precept 
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of love, and that was the time in which thé Romans were 
living, “for it is now the hour for us to rise from sleep, 
because now our salvation is nearer than when we came 
to believe.” St. Paul was looking out upon the world and 
he viewed the reign of sin and Satan at an end, and the 
reign of Jesus Christ beginning. Christians were to avoid 
the works of darkness, that is, revelries and drunkenness, 
strifes and jealousies ; instead they were to live according 
to the life of Jesus Christ, whose livery they wore and 
whose works of light they should wear as an armor 
(Read 13, 1-14). 

In the church at Rome were to be found some who 
were “weak in faith.” It seems that these Christians were 
vegetarians of a sort and that they looked upon certain 
days as particularly suitable for fasting or feasting in 
preference to other days; as yet they were not sufficiently 
strong in faith to judge matters pertaining to food and to 
daily life in the light of the teachings of Christ. St. Paul 
addressed the weak Christians as well as those who did 
not bother about these things, those who. were strong in 
faith. He did not want any division over eating all things 
or eating only vegetables, over observing one day as a 
feast or a fast day in preference to another. Neither side 
was to judge the other; God is the judge and “to his 
own lord he (a slave, figure of a Christian) stands or 
falls ; but he (the Christian) will stand, for God is able to 
make him stand.” The Apostle wanted the weak Chris- 
tians to abstain from flesh meat and to observe his special 
days for the Lord; at the same time he begged the strong 
Christians to eat and to live each day for the Lord. 

Once more Paul turned to the thought of the divine 
judge, and he added that it is to him “everyone of us 
will render an account for himself.” He did not want 
Christians judging one another; if they desired to be 
judges, let them see to it that they did not scandalize 
their fellow Christians. Should then a weak Christian be 
led into sin because a strong Christian cared nothing 
about the former’s conscience, he is lost to Christ. And 
the Apostle pleaded with the strong Christian not to “de- 
stroy him (with thy food) for whom Christ died.” After 
all the kingdom of God is not a matter of eating and 
drinking ; it is something of the soul, it is a living in 
“justice and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” (Read 
14, 1-23). 


STRONG CHRISTIANS TO EDIFY THE WEAK 





Having laid down the principle of mutual forebearance, 
St. Paul now urged the strong Christians (those who 


were not scrupulous about foods and days) to “bear the - 


infirmities of the weak,” and to edify the weak Christians 
by doing good and by giving up their rights. Doing this 
they would be imitating our Lord who did not please 
Himself, but who accepted the reproaches of His enemies. 
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If the Christians did what St. Paul asked of them, they 
should have “one mind towards one another according 
to Jesus Christ.”” And this was the Apostle’s prayer to 
God. The thought of unity Jed St. Paul to the plea for 
perfect conccrd between the Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians. He begged them to receive each other, “even as 
Christ has received you to the honor of God.” Both 
groups had been the object of Christ’s love; to the Jews 
He had shown “God’s fidelity in confirming the promises 
made to our fathers,” and to the Gentiles He had mani- 
fested God’s mercy as the Scriptures had predicted. St. 
Paul's closing prayer was that God would fill them “with 
all joy and peace in believing, that you may abound in 
hope and in the power of the Holy Spirit” (Read 15, 
1-13). 


ST. PAUL ACCOUNTED FOR HIS BOLDNESS 


The great Apostle of the Gentiles paused in his dic- 
tation to Tertius (cf. Romans 16:22) ; then he began the 
last part of his epistle. It would seem that he felt he had 
spoken rather boldly to the Christians of the Roman 
church. He remarked that he knew how full of love and of 
knowledge they were and that they were able to care for 
themselves ; yet “I have written to you rather boldly here 
and there, brethren—as it were to refresh your memory— 
because of the grace that has been given me by God, that 
I should be a minister of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles.” 
This had been his mission, and if he had any reason for 
boasting, it was that he had been an instrument in the 
hands of God for spreading the gospel of Jesus Christ 
“from Jerusalem round about as far as Ilyricum.” 

Time and again his thoughts had turned towards 
Rome, but he had always hesitated to come to the Ro- 
mans, because the gospel had already been preached 
there. Now however he was going to Spain, and “I hope 
to see you as I pass through (and by you to be sped on 
my way there), having first enjoyed being with you for a 
while.” He would make the trip to Jerusalem first, and 
then he would start his journey to Spain. At that present 
moment Paul needed the prayers of the Romans; he 
realized that the unbelieving Jews in Palestine were a 
constant threat to his freedom and to his life, and he 
begged the Christians of Rome to plead with God for his 
safety. 

We might point out here that Paul was taken captive 
in Jersusalem, and that while his life was spared, his 
freedom was taken away from him, so that he arrived in 
Rome a prisoner of the Lord (cf. Acts 21, 17—28, 31; 
and read 15, 14-33). 

There remained one more point; Paul wished to send 
greetings to his friends in Rome. First of all however 
Phoebe, “who is in the ministry of the church at Cen- 
chrae” (the port of Corinth, and an indication that the 
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Apostle was writing from Corinth), was to be received as 
was befitting and she was to be assisted “in whatever 
business she may have need of you.” We gather from 
this that she carried this epistle to the Romans. It is 
amazing to note how many friends and fellow-workers 
St. Paul had in Rome. The list of greetings contains 
names familiar to us, such as Prisca and Aquila, but for 
the most part the individuals named are unknown. After 
he had penned his personal greetings, St. Paul made one 
final exhortation: the Roman Christians were to avoid 
trouble-makers. He then remarked on the simplicity of 
the faith of the Romans, something known everywhere, 
ard he pleaded with them to remain 
good, and guileless as to what is evil.’”’ Almost as a post- 


‘wise as to what is 


script the apostle added greetings from those who were 
with him; Tertius, the scribe of this letter, sent his best 
wishes in the Lord. Such a prosaic ending would not suit 
the mind of St. Paul, so he added a doxology which rivals 
the introductory works of the epistle. “Now to him who 
is able to strengthen you in accordance with my gospel... 
to the only wise God, through Jesus Christ, be honor 
forever and ever. Amen” (Read 16, 1-27). 


SUMMARY OF EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Author : St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, who desired 
to fulfill his mission by visiting the Romans. 

Time : The winter of 58. 

Place: Corinth. 

Language : Greek in the inimitable style of St. Paul. 

Occasion; The Apostle had finished his work as the min- 
ister of the Gentiles in the East; he planned to go to 
Spain, and he would pass through Rome on his way. 
For a long time he had desired to come to the Romans, 
but he had been hindered. 

Purpose: To prepare the Romans for his visit, and to ful- 
fill his mission as the Apostle of the Gentiles, But the 
epistle seems to be out of proportion to these aims. So 
we might call this letter St. Paul’s “Apology,” for he 
presents for the Roman Christians, for the Christians 
of all the churches of his time as well as for future 
generations, his concept of Christianity, his gospel 
which is the gospel of Christ. 


Contents : In an introduction of great depth St. Paul gives 
a brief summary of the divine plan of redemption. He 
gives thanks to God because of the faith of the Romans, 
well-known throughout the Christian world. He points 
out his yearning to visit them, because he is the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. He wants to preach Christ to them ; he 
desires to share with them His gospel, which is the 
power of God for the salvation of all men (theme of 
the epistle). 

The Apostle’s first point is the need that all men have 
of salvation through Jesus Christ ; he shows this need 
on the part of the Gentiles, then on the part of the Jews. 
Scripture indicates very plainly the truth of his con- 
tention. 

The justification that comes through faith in Jesus 
Christ, and not through the Law, should produce vari- 
ous virtues in its recipients. In itself it is super- 
abundant, overcoming the effects of the sin of Adam. 
Through it Christians arise to a new life with the risen 
Saviour ; through it they are freed from the Law, and 
are free from the condemnation of those still in sin. 
Through it they are the adopted sons of God, and there 
awaits them an eternal glory for which all creatures, 
all men, and even the Holy Spirit are yearning. 
There is however a very acute problem, the rejection 
by the Jews, the Chosen People. This rejection has not 
voided the divine plan, which is based upon the promise 
of God and not upon any merit on the part of the Jews. 
The Jews have been blinded in part ; and through their 
defection the Gentiles have come into the Church, One 
day the Jews themselves will come into the fold of 
Christ. 

In view of the graces and the mercy of God towards the 
Christians, they should bring forth fruits in their daily 
life: the practice of virtue. Many are the virtues of 
Christian life: humility, concord, charity, obedience, 
mutual forebearance, peace, patience, and mercy. 
The Apostle has written rather boldly, but he feels 
himself justified because of his mission as the Apostle 
of the Gentiles ; he repeats his desire to see them and 
discusses his plans of coming to them. He commends 
Phoebe to their charity; she will bring the letter to 
Rome. He sends many greetings, gives a final warning, 
and after including best wishes from his own group he 
closes with a profound doxology. 
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De La Salle, A Pioneer of Modern Educa- 
tion, by W. J. Battersby, Ph.D. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York, 1949; 
pages 236, with Bibliography and Index). 


He was called a visionary by many, 
some of whom should have known better. 
Or, from another point of view, he was a 
prophet not received by his own. As a 
matter of fact, St. John Baptist De La 
Salle suffered in his own lifetime an ostra- 
cism peculiar to many of the great saints. 
It is said of St. John of the Cross that he 
was literally persecuted by his own; St. 
Teresa was forbidden to leave her monas- 
tery; and only the late vears have treated 
Jeanne Jugan, the foundress of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, with justice and kind- 
ness. 

St. John Baptist De La Salle was crossed 
so many times in his efforts for the educa- 
tion of the poor that one must of necessity 
read this book to appreciate the battles he 
really went through. Mind you, it was not 
his own brothers in the religious teaching 
order which he founded who differed; on 
the contrary, they followed him almost 
blindly. But it was the educational mouth- 
pieces of the time who endeavored to spoil 
his efforts. Yet these very men should have 
been a part of his revolutionary educational 
reforms. 

St. John gave away a fortune in order 
to be at the same economic level as the 
poor children he proposed to educate. He 
abandoned an ecclesiastical career, rich in 
promise. He was the first in the field for 
training colleges for teachers, for seculars 
as well as religious. His greatest practical 
achievement was the establishment of a 
body of trained teachers for “poor schools,” 
unheard of before. It was thus he founded a 
religious teaching order which is today the 
largest in the world. His achievements in 
founding other types of schools that we 
enjoy today are amply narrated in this 
volume. As said before, however, the ac- 
tual valuation of his contribution to Chris- 
tian education had to wait a long, long 
time for its true place in history. 

This is a story of a pioneer of modern 
education, but within its pages is the 
biography of the saint doing work for God, 
that made the book possible. 

(Rev.) JosepH R. BERKMyYRE 
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De La Salle, Saint and Spiritual Writer, 
by W. J. Battersby, Ph.D. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, 1950; pages 
207, with Bibliography, Index, and Ap- 
pendix ; price $2.50). 


This volume is supposed to be a com- 
panion to the previously published (1949) 
De La Salle, A Pioneer of Modern Educa- 
tion. It is much more. The author has out- 
done himself in wording for us the day-by- 
day actions and words of a saint of God. 
We are shown how he took his first saintly 
steps early in life by giving up fine earthly 
privileges and position and also an eccle- 
siastical career rich in promise; and also 


by giving away his money of which he had ° 


a good deal. He made it evident that he 
was seeking the crown that is incorruptible. 
No wonder, then, that he bent his efforts 
to the spiritual. The author also explains 
how he assimilated the Christian virtues 
into his own being to be able to give them 
to others, as saints do. We are given to 
understand also that De La Salle con- 
sidered himself a servant rather than a 
master. Yes, all this and more! 

What is particularly commendable is the 
author’s proof of his thesis that St. John 
was a Saint at a time of great spiritual up- 
heaval. There was worldliness rampant on 
the one hand; and on the other, pernicious 
Jansenism ; all about him were priests, won 
over by the new doctrines, who were mak- 
ing efforts to sow their heretical errors. 
This was true even in the seminary which 
De La Salle attended. In a day wherein 
no one could remain indifferent within the 
church of France, De La Salle proved that 
he would have no truck with Jansenism. 
He became a target for attack the same as 
many others, but his tenacity to the spirit 
of faith won for him the day. He has left 
his saintly mark on his own times. 

A little more about this spirit of faith! 
In his writings, many of which are extant, 
De La Salle reaches the depths of original- 
ity on the spirit of faith. This was to be 
the permeating character of his Institute ; 
the essence of being a Brother, and not a 
“dead member”; to have faith and to live 
by faith is the Brothers’ rule of conduct, 
action, sentiment, plans, projects, enter- 
prises ; to have it in work and in thought ; 
to have it in one’s heart; to consult it in 





one’s difficulties; in a word, to have the 
motive of faith as a handmaid. 

This book is a book of ascetics. It is also 

a novel. It is worth buying on both counts. 

(Rev.) JosepH R. BERKMYRE 


St. Joseph Daily Missal. By Rev. Hugo 
H. Hoever, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. (Catholic 
Book Publishing Co., New York, 1950; 
pages xxxii, 1312). 


In a dedicatory prayer to the beloved 
Patron of the Universal Church, the editor 
of St. Joseph Daily Missal states the pur- 
pose of the publication in these succinct 
words: “May Saint Joseph . . . deign to 
bless this Missal that Christian living may 
be intensely revivified by its use, and that 
Christian souls may come to know and 
love Jesus in the Holy Eucharist.” This 
exalted purpose coincides with the wish 
of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, who, in 
his encyclical, Mediator Dei, earnestly ex- 
horts the laity to participate actively in 
the supreme Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
central act of faith, by the daily use of the 
liturgical prayers contained in the Missal, 
and to offer themselves to God in union 
with Christ by joining their intentions and 
prayers with those of the priest at Mass. 

That the St. Joseph Daily Missal will 
prove an invaluable aid to the faithful in 
the fulfillment of this desirable union with 
the Divine Redeemer will not be disputed 
by those who examine its contents. 

The Introduction by Rev. Richard Ku- 
gelman, C.P., S.T.L., S.S.L., contains a 
clear, graphic explanation of the Holy 
Sacrifice, a simple and accurate descrip- 
tion of the vestments used at Mass, the 
sacred vessels, liturgical colors, classifica- 
tion of feasts according to liturgical rank, 
and a paginated arrangement of the book. 
A complete liturgical calendar and Table 
of Movable Feasts conclude this section of 
the Missal. 

In seasonal sequence beginning with 
Advent, follow the Propers of each Mass 
as each occurs in the liturgical year. Pre- 
ceding each Proper are appropriate in- 
structions designed to develop an under- 


standing of the sacred ceremonies and an 
appreciation of their majesty and beauty. 
Thus the Missal serves as a worthy means 
of making the Holy Sacrifice a truly sacred 
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action of worship due to the eternal Lord, 
a really intelligent action in which priest 
and people unite as co-offerers. 

The unchangeable parts, termed the Or- 
dinary of the Mass, written in Latin and 
English and printed in red and black type, 
occupy the center pages of the book and 
are followed by the Proper of the Saints. 
The editor of the Missal brought this sec- 
tion up to date by including Propers of the 
latest Masses celebrated by the universal 
Church, even to the Mass of the Assump- 
tion used for the first time by Pope Pius 
XII on the day of the promulgation of the 
dogma. 

The final section of this complete man- 
ual is a rich treasury of prayers, the in- 
dulgences of which are taken from the 
1950 Vatican edition of the Enchiridion 
Indulgentiarum. In addition to this list of 
prayers are explanations of such approved 
devotions as those in honor of the Sacred 
Heart for First Friday devotions, and the 
five First Saturday devotions in honor of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary as re- 
quested by Mary at Fatima in 1917. Many, 
too, will welcome the inclusion of the ru- 
brical prayers for the Communion of the 
Sick, instructions for the preparation of 
the sickroom for the last sacraments, and 
the impressive formula for the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. 

Beautiful full page colored art reproduc- 
tions, as well as a large number of black 
and white engravings enhance the inspira- 
tional beauty of this book. The simplified 
arrangement, the clear, large, well-spaced 
type make it easy to read and follow. All 
in all, the distinctive format of the St. Jo- 
seph Daily Missal establishes it as an ideal 
missal for the faithful and merits for it a 
unique place among other recently pub- 
lished editions of the Roman Missal. 

Sister Mary Isaset, S.S.J. 


Teaching Reference and Course of Study 
(Catholic Edition) to accompany Books 
1-8 of New Art Education (Prang 
Co. Publishers, Sandusky, Ohio) 

The New Art Education series of text- 
books is based on the philosophy that an 
enriched art program must be a vital part 
in the education of every child. That this 
goal may be achieved by the regular class- 
room teacher, the Catholic edition of the 
Teaching References (8 books, one to ac- 
company each of the texts) have as their 
primary aim to give help to the teacher 
who has had little or no special art training. 
The projects in the child’s book are taken 
up in the numerical order of pages, and 
explicit procedures are suggested. Yet, 
these projects and procedures are merely 
suggestive. The teacher may and should 
use her own interpretaion and approach. 
She is free to carry out the lesson, both as 
to material and techniques, as an activity 
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that will most contribute to the art ex- 
periences of the individual child. 

The child’s innate desire for sel!-expres- 
sion must be the teacher’s starting point. 
She is encouraged to develop the art les- 
sons in terms of local situations and to 
stimulate creative expression so that the 
projects grow from the interest, needs, and 
imagination of the individual students or 
from the class as a whole. 

The use of native materials is em- 
phasized to give fundamental meaning to 
the art expression of the locality and be- 
cause it may be had at little or no expense. 
Every effort is made to break down the 
partitions which separate art from the rest 
of the school subjects and make it tie in 
and form a part of all human experiences. 

The supplement to the Catholic Teach- 
ing Reference helps to expand the religious 
aspects of art education. It accentuates the 
spiritual values that should be a vital part 
of the child’s every day life, and incorpo- 
rates religious ideas whenever it can be 
done logically and naturally. 

Sister M. Bernarpa, Ad.PP.S. 


The Seed and the Glory; the career of 
Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, O.P., on 
the mid-American Frontier, by Mary 
Ellen Evans (McMullen Books, Inc., 
1950; pages 250; price $3). 


This book is an interesting biography 
for young readers. It tells of the trials and 
triumphs of a young Dominican priest, 
Father Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, who 
came to America in 1830 to spend thirty- 
four years pioneering as a frontier friar in 
the land which is now Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Michigan. Amid discouragements and 
misunderstandings he pressed ahead gal- 
lantly over hill and dale, fighting cold, heat, 
hunger and thirst, ever zealous in his quest 
for souls. The expressive vocabulary and 
the many interesting incidents interspersed 
throughout the book will hold the interest 
of the adolescent. 

There is a tendency in the account, told 
with the acceptable devices of fiction, to 
idealize the life of the missionary of a 
century ago. In the opinion of this reviewer 
the book could have a more historical back- 
ground against which the works of the 
priest and the rough life of the mining 
sections could be drawn in-bold relief. The 
life of the Indian should also be depicted. 
Perhaps a more realistic treatment of a 
fascinating subject would make the entire 
book more profitable reading. 

Father Samuel was the friend and con- 
fidant of his people. When the South 
seceded after Lincoln's election, there were 
repercussions in the mission area. The call 
to arms caused many broken hearts and 
broken homes. The Dominican missionary 
uttered words of consolation to all until, 
stricken with pneumonia, his brave heart 


ceased to beat and his mission on earth 
a 

was ended. 

Moruer Francis Recis ConweE .t, O.S.U, 


Our Review Table 


Art and Beauty. By Maurice DeWolf 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1951; 
pages ix, 213; price $3). 

People and the Blessed Sacrament. By 
Rev. Martin Dempsey. Shows how we 
can integrate the Blessed Sacrament into 
our everyday program of life (Sentinel 
Press, New York, 1950; pages 95; price 
paper 50c, cloth $1.50). 

Exploring a Theology of Education. By 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick (Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, 1950; pages vii, 
174; price $3.50). 

A History of Philosophical Systems. 
Edited by Vergilius Ferm (Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, 1950; pages xv, 
642; price $6). 

Atoms of Thought. An anthology of 
thoughts from George Santayana ( Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 1950; 
pages xv, 284; price $5). 

Reality: A Synthesis of Thomistic 
Thought. By Rev. Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1950; pages xiii, 419; price 
$6). 

A Chapter of Franciscan History, 1849- 
1949: By Sister M. Mileta Ludwig, 
F.S.P.A. The centennial history of the 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
of Perpetual Adoration (Bookman As- 
sociates, New York, 1950; xvi, 455; 
price $5). 

Sisters of St. Joseph of Philadelphia, A 
Century of Growth and Development, 
1847-1947. By Sister Maria Kostka 
Logue, Ph.D. (Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1950; pages xv, 380; price 
$5). 

The Vatican and Its Role in World Af- 
fairs. By Charles Pichon, tr. from the 
French by Jean Misrahi. This work was 
awarded the Prix Montyon by the 
French Academy (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1950; pages 382; price $4.50). 

Can Christ Help Me? By C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J. (Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 1950; pages 205; price $2.25). 

Methods and Materials for Teaching Gen- 
eral and Physical Science. By John S. 
Richardson and G. P. Cahoon (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1951; 
pages viii, 485; price $4.50). 

Recollection. By Antonin Gilbert Sertil- 
lange, O.P. (McMullen Books, Inc., 
New York, 1950; pages 235; price 

2.95). 

The Education of Man; Aphorisms, by 
Heinrich Pestalozzi (Philosophical Li- 
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brary, New York, 1951; pages 93; price 
$2.75). 


Our Happy Lot. By Aurelio Espinosa 


Polit, S.J. Basing himself on Scripture, 
the author treats of the privilege and 
obligations of vocation to the apostolic 
life, whether that be the priesthood or 
the religious life (B. Herder Book Co., 
1951; pages xiii, 245; price $3.50). 

Opportunities in Television. By Jo Ranson 
and Richard Pack. A vocational guid- 
ance manual (Grosset & Dunlap, 1950; 
pages 128; price $1). 

Opportunities in Music. By Sigmund 
Spaeth. A vocational guidance manual 
(Grosset & Dunlap, 1950; pages 128; 
price $1). 

Opportunities in Photography. By Jacob 
Deschin. A vocational guidance manual 
(Grosset & Dunlap, 1950; pages 112; 
price $1). 

The High School Student at Mass (Sen- 
tinel Press, New York, 1950; pages 32; 
price 10¢). 

Business English for Colleges. By Charles 
Chandler Parkhurst and Alice Blais. A 
combination of brief textual explanations 
and workbook exercises arranged as 
loose-leaf sheets in a two-ring binder 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950; pages 235; 
price $2.50). 

Filling the Ranks. By Father Ted, S.S.P. 
Ten short chapters, one by Bing Crosby 
who graces the cover in a scene from a 


movie, and two by Father Lord, on voca- 


*tions—all of which will be read by young 


people with interest (Society of St. Paul, 
Canfieki, Ohio, 1950; pages 46; price 
25c). 


A Child’s Life of Jesus. By Fulton 


Oursler, with pictures by Elinore Blais- 
dell (Franklin Watts, Inc., New York, 
1951; pages 44; price $1.75). 


Letters to Fellow-Christians. By Rev. 


Frederick A. Houck. Fifteen letters ad- 
dressed to non-Catholic Christians by 
one who has, for the past forty-five 
years, conducted an “inquirers class” 
twice weekly and answered questions 
without number (Society of St. Paul, 
Canfield, Ohio, 1950; pages 199; price 
$2). 


Handbook of English, Book Two. By John 


E. Warriner. Designed for 11th and 12th 
grades it serves both as classroom text 
and a handy pupil reference (Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York, 1951; pages 
594; price $1.96). 


Ny Little Missal in Pictures. By Rev. 


Francis Turmezei, pictures by“ Janet 
Robson Kennedy. Designed for children 
of kindergarten and primary grades 
(Catechetical Guild Educational Soci- 
ety, St. Paul, Minn., 1950; pages 32; 
price 25c). 


French for the Modern World, Books One 


and Two. By Mathurin Dondo and 
Morris Brenman (Harcourt, Brace and 








Words and Their Use. By Stephen Ull- 


mann. Teachers of English will find its 
pages replete with material to liven 
many a lesson (Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York, 1951; pages 110, price 
$2.75). 


Intercultural Education. By John D. Red- 


den and Francis A. Ryan (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, 1951; pages 180; 
price $3). 


The Vital Christian. By Fulbert Cayre, 


A.A., tr. by Robert C. Healey, presents 
a brief but illuminating guide to a sig- 
nificant and spiritual life for the layman 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1951; pages 137; 
price $2). 


The Teaching of Spelling. By James A. 


Fitzgerald (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1951; pages 233; price $2.50). 


A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary. By 


James A. Fitzgerald (Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1951; pages 161; price $3.50). 


Adventures in Modern Literature. By 


Ruth M. Stauffer, Wm. H. Cunningham 
and Catherine J. Sullivan; in this third 
edition, more than two thirds of the 
hundred selections of all types are new, 
and all of the editorial matter is new. 
Intended for the junior and senior years 
of high school, this book is “particularly 
adapted to the needs of the non-academic 
student” (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York, 1951; pages xvi, 747; price 
$3.60). 


(Continued on page 547) 
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grades: 
Civics 
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Geography 
Arithmetic 
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FOR THE TEACHER—These books provide a proved method 
of presenting the essential facts in simple, clear terms that 
are easily understood and retained by the pupil. 


FOR THE PUPILS—These books serve as definite guides to 
the essential facts they must know. They direct the practice 
—the doing—to help pupils most quickly and surely master 
and retain these essential facts. 


PROVED BY ACTUAL USE 


The value of WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS to you and 
your pupils has been proved by actual use in thousands of 
good school systems throughout the country. If you have 
used these books, you know how helpful they are; if not, why 
not let them help you as they have helped thousands of others? 


WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS are available in the 
following subjects for fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 


Agriculture 
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Nature Study Grammar 
Hea'th Reading & Literature 
Physiology Spelling 
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(All articles and editorials appearing in Volume XXI have been listed in this Index according to their subject matter and 
their respective authors.) 


Adolescents: The Catholic Girl and Her Needs, by Sr. Agnes 
Gertrude, 157 

Agnes Gertrude, Sister, S.C.H.: The Catholic Girl and Her 
Needs, 157 

Apparitions: May-Time is Mary-Time, by Sr. Mary Amatora, 465 

Andrews, Dorothy Irene: Maria Christina Chambers, 267 

Arithmetic: First Grade Contact and Approach in Arithmetic, by 
Sr. Miriam Ruth, 197 - 

Art: Art in Our High Schools, by Bro. Louis Weber, 362 

Assumption: Assumption, Dogma of Our Faith (Ed.), by Rev. 
Paul E. Campbell, 195 

Audio-Visual Education: The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 
Social Studies, by Mother Francis Xavier, 76; Taking the Audio- 
Visual Aids in Our Stride (Ser.), by Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, 127; 
Part Il. Projected Stills—The Filmstrip, by Rev. Leo E. Ham- 
merl, 178, 224; Part Ill. Intelligent Widespread Use of Motion 
Pictures, 272, 321; Catholics and the Screen, by Michael Linden, 
276; Films in Catholic Education, by Michael Linden, 369; 
Dramatics as Audio-Visual Technique in Religion, by Sr. Mary 
Olivia, 371; Pioneering Catholic Educational Filrs, by Michael 
Linden, 440; Why an Audio-Visual Clinic, by Rev. Bernard J. 
Butcher, 492; Audio-Visual Training in Our Teachers Colleges, 
by Paul M. O’Brien, 538; Free Films Now Abundant, by Michael 
Linden, 543. 

Bandas, Rev. R. G.: Confraternity Manuals of the St. Paul Arch- 
diocese, 511 

Barr, Brother Louis, S.M.: More Class W ork—Less Home Work, 
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Basil, Brother, F.S.C.: My First Assignment to the Heathen, 
114; Patron Saint of Teachers Traces Spiritual Ideal, 343 

Bernardine of Jesus, Brother, F.S.C.: Patron of All Teachers, 
516 

Blanchard, Mother M. Gervase, O.S.F., Ph.D.: A Survey of 
Comics Read by Parochial School Children, 23 

Blessed Virgin Mary: See Mary 

Brotherhood: The Brotherhood, by Brother Francis Greiner, 
S.M., 354; He Led Us to Christ, by Brother William Wilder, 409 

Burke, Rev. William F.: Wither the Movies!, 245 

Butcher, Rev. Bernard J.: Why an Audio Visual Clinic, 492 

Campbell, Rev. Paul E., Litt.D., LL.D.: Our New Volume, 9; 
The Visual Education, 97; Religion in the School Paper, 149; 
Patron of Teachers of Youth, 150; The Holy Father Seeks Peace, 
150; Assumption, Dogma of Faith, 195; Keeping Christmas, 196; 
“Suffer the Little Children . . . Forbid Them Not’, 243; Young 
Lives, 244; The Child: Citizen of Two Worlds, 293; A Coming 
Convention, 294; Thy Kingdom Come, 329; The NCEA Goes to 
Cleveland, 340; Cleveland, Host to the NCEA, 389; The NCEA 
in Cleveland, 461; Discipline For Character, 507 

Catechists: Training for Leadership, by Sr. M. Rosalia, 475 

Catholic Action: Catholic Action Integrated With the Teaching 
of Religion, by Rev. Edwin M. Leimkuhler, 345; Catholic Action 
Through an English Club, by Sr. M. Jane Edward, 363 

Chambers, Maria Christina: Maria Christina Chambers by 
Dorothy Irene Andrews, 267 

Character Training: Lying in Character Formation, by Sr. M. 
Sylvania Woolfe, 341; Discipline for Character (Ed.), by Rev. 
Paul E. Campbell, 507; Character Training in the Elementary 
School Pupil, by Sr. M. Clare Agnes, 525 

Christ: A Picture of Christ for the Classroom, by Rev. Walter 
Duffy, 27; Christ on the Screen, by Michael Linden, 228; Grow- 
ing Like Christ, by Sr. M. Wilfrid, 352; He Led Us to Christ, 
by Bro. William Wilder, 409 

Church: The Story of the New Testament (Ser.): The Spread of 
the Church, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 29 

College: Can We Find the Answer?, by Helen C. Potter, 13; John 
of Salisbury; Humanist, Critic, Historian, by Hugh Graham, 
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102; My First Assignment to the Heathen, by Bro. Basil, 114; 
Theology for Sisters?, by Sr. Mary Constance, 310; Catholic 
Action Integrated With the Teaching of vs by Rev. Edwin 
M. Leimkuhler, 345; Why Go to College?, Miss Shirley V. 
Smith, 364; Matter and Form, by Sr. Mary "Ellen O'Hanlon, 514 

Comic Books: A Survey of Comics Read by Parochial School 
Children, by Mother M. Gervase Blanchard, 23; A Counter- 
Attack on the Comics, by Sr. Mary Matilda, 107 

Communism: Rounding Out Square Pegs by Means of Library 
Projects, by Sr. Bede Sullivan, 111 

Composition, English: Rounding Out Square Pegs by Means of 
Library Projects, by Sr. Bede Sullivan, 113 

Conduct: Sex and Seniors, by Rev. Albert Shamon, 199 

Confraternity Classes: God Becomes Someone to Sally, by Sr. 
Louise Agnes, 11; The Confraternity Stops a Gap, by Sr. Marie 
Charles, 20; The Approach to the Public School Child, by Sr. 
M. Berenice, 297; To Know, Love and Serve, by Rev. Felix 
Czajkowski, 306; Training for Leadership, by Sr. M. Rosalia, 
475; Confraternity Manuals of the St. Paul Archdiocese, by Rev. 
R. G. Bandas, 511 

Contemporary Affairs: Annotated List of Selected Books, by 
Eugene P. Willging, 428-430 

Curriculum: The Boise Religion Program (Ser.), by Rev. Nicholas 
E. Walsh, /. Lesson Plans, 160; A Curriculum for Democracy, by 
Fenton Moran, 251; A Catholic Philosophy of Home Making 
Education, 303; Introducing High School Students to Ecclesiasti- 
cal Latin, by Sr. Margaret Mary, 470; Due Emphasis on Health 
and Health Education, by Bro. Francis J. Lahey, 478; Speech 
Activity in Ohio, by Bro, Charles L. Rossman, 522 

Czajkowski, Rev. Felix, O.F.M.Cap.: To Know, Love, and 
Serve: A Theme Outline, 306 

De La Salle, St. John Baptist: Patron Saint of Teachers Traces 
Spiritual Ideal, by Bro. Basil, 343; Patron of All Teachers, by 
Bro. Bernardine of Jesus, 516 

Democracy: A Curriculum for Democracy, by Fenton Moran, 251 

Discipline: Discipline for Character (Ed.), by Rev. Paul E 
Campbell, 507 

Dougherty, Rev. Daniel M.: Visualizing the Rosary Mysteries, 
135 

Dramatics: Dramatics as Audio-Visual Technique in Religion, by 
Sr. Mary Olivia, 371 

Duffy, Rev. Walter, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.D.: A Picture of Chris' 
for the Classroom, 27 

Education: Are Catholic Schools Progressive?, by Sr. Mary 
Dorothy, 116; Necessity of Catholic Schools, by Doris Overland, 
201; Idealism in Catholicism and Education, by Rev. Theodore 
J. Vittoria, 257; Co-workers Educating the Child, by Sr. Irma, 
265; Analysis of the Means of Catholic Education, by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 404; Annotated List of Books, by 
Eugene P. Willging, 419; Opportunities for Guidance Through 
the Sodality, by Sr. M. Clare Mielke, 406, 481; A Century of 
Teaching, by Douglas Newton, 488 

Education, Aims: Analysis of the Aims of Education, by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 203 

Education, History of: John of Salisbury, Humanist, Critic, 
Historian, by Dr. Hugh Graham, 102 

Education, Principles: Basic Principles of the Philosophy of 
Christian Education, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 153 

Elementary School: God Becomes Someone to Sally, by Sr. 
Louise Agnes, 11; The Confraternity Stops a Gap, by Sr. Marie 
Charles, 20; A Survey of Comics Read by Parochial School Child- 
ren, by Mother M. Gervase Blanchard, 23; A Counter-Attack on 
the Comics, by Sr. Mary Matilda, 107; Hymn Singing i in Catholic 
Schools, by Bro. A. Mark, 109; Catholic Trends in Geography, 
by Sr. M. Roberta, 151; The Boise Religion Program (Ser.), by 
Rev. Nicholas E. Walsh, I. Lesson Plans, 160; II. Diocesan Teach- 
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ers’ Institute, 209; Developing Catholic Attitudes Through Teach- 
ing Religion, by Sr. M. Rosalia, 168, 214; First Grade Contact 
and Approach in Arithmetic, by Sr. Miriam Ruth, 197; Whither 
the Movies!, by Rev. William F. Burke, 245; Correlating Religion 
with Fifth Grade Curriculum, by Sr. M. Aquinata, 248; Knowl- 
edge versus Love, by Sr. Mary Arthur, 254; We Tried Mental 
Prayer, by Sr. Mary of the Holy Cross, 295; Approach to the 
Public School Child, by Sr. M. Berenice, 297; To Know, Love, 
and Serve, by Rev. Felix Czajkowski, 306; Lying in Character 
Formation, by Sr. M. Sylvania Woolfe, 341; They Can Make 
Mental Prayer, by Sr. M. Berchmanns, 361; Current Trends in 
the Teaching of Reading, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 396, 467; 
May-Time is Mary-Time, by Sr. Mary Amatora, 464; Fifth Col- 
umn in Spelling, by Sr. St. Francis, 487; Confraternity Manuals 
of the St. Paul Archdiocese, by Rev. R. G. Bandas, 511; Char- 
acter Training in the Elementary School Pupil, by Sr. M. Clare 
Agnes, 525 

Elwell, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E., Ph.D.: Basic Principles of 
the Philosophy of Christian Education, 153; Analysis of the Aims 
of Education, 203; Analysis of the Means of Catholic Education, 
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English: Building the Reading Habit in High School Students, 
by Sr. Rose Irma, 206; More Class Work—Less Home Work, 
by Bro. Louis Barr, 206; Catholic Action Through an English 
Club, by Sr. M. Jane Edward, 363; Hamlet Had a Flaw, by Sr. 
Mary Faith Schuster, 399 , 

Epistles: The Story of the New Testament (Series): Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, by G. H. Guyot, 120; Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 172, 218; Epistles to the Galatians, 262, 314; Epistle 
to the Romans, 357, 413, 484, 528 

Eucharist, Holy: Our Eucharistic Friend, by Sr. M. Imelda, 164; 
Growing Like Christ, by Sr. M. Wilfrid, 352 

Example: He Led Us to Christ, by Bro. William Wilde, 409 

Family: Characteristics of Middle Class Catholic Families, by 
C. S. Mihanovich, 473 

Francis Xavier, Mother, O.S.U.: The Use of Visual Aids in 
Teaching Social Studies, 76 

Films: The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching Social! Studies, by 
Mother Francis Regis, 76; Plan First American Catholic Film 
Festival, by Michael Linden, 181; Taking the Audio-Visual Aids 
in our Stride (Ser.) Part III. Intelligent Widespread Use of 
Motion Pictures, by Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, 272, 321; Christ on 
the Screen, by Michael Linden, 228; Catholics and the Screen, 
by Michael Linden, 276; Films as Lenten Fare, by Michael Lind- 
en, 324; Films in Catholic Education, by Michael Linden, 369; 
Pioneering Catholic Educational Films, by Michael Linden, 
440; Free Films Now Abundant, by Michael Linden, 543. 

Filmstrips: Visualizing the Rosary Mysteries, by Rev. Daniel M. 
Dougherty, 135; Taking the Audio-Visual Aids in Our Stride: 
Part Il. Projected Stillk—The Filmstrip, by Rev. Leo E. Ham- 
merl, 180, 224 

Garrison, R.M., M.A.: Classical and Modern Languages in the 
Progressive Curriculum, 17 

Gascoigne, Rev. Dr. Noel H.: The Antidote Against Monotony: 
The “Ite Missa Est” of the Mass, 166 

Gift of God: Sex and Seniors, by Rev. Albert Shamon, 199 

Girls: The Catholic Girl and Her Needs, by Sr. Agnes Gertrude, 
157; A Catholic Philosophy of Homemaking, by Sr. Paulette 
Huber, 303; Introducing Home Economics into the High School, 
by Sr. M. Brigetta, 349 

Geography: Catholic Trends in Geography, by Sr. M. Roberta, 
151 


Graham, Hugh, Ph.D.: John of Salisbury: Humanist, Critic, 
Historian, 102 

Greiner, Brother Francis, $.M.: The Brotherhood, 354 

Guidance: Opportunities for Guidance through the Sodality, by 
Sr. M. Rose Clare Mielke, 406, 481; He Led Us to Christ, by 
Bro. William Wilder, 409 

Guyot, Rev. G. H., C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B.: The Story of the 
New Testament (Series) : The Spread of the Church, 29; Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, 120; Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
172, 218; Epistles to the Galatians, 262, 314; Epistle to the 
Romans, 357, 413, 484, 528 

Hamlet: Hamlet Had a Flaw, by Sr. Mary Faith Schuster, 399 

Hammerl, Rev. Leo E.: Taking the Audio-Visual Aids in Our 
Stride, 127; Part II. Projected Stills—The Filmstrip, 178, 224; 
Part III. Intelligent Widespread Use of Motion Pictures, 272, 321 

Health: Due Emphasis on Health and Health Education, by Bro. 
Francis J. Lahey, 478 

Heroes: Hero or Scoundrel?, by Bro. Laurian La Forest, 300 

High School: Classical and Modern Languages in the Progres- 
sive Curriculum, by R. M. Garrison, 17; Rounding Out Square 
Pegs by Means of Library Projects, by Sr. Bede Sullivan, 111; 
The Catholic Girl and Her Needs, by Sr. Agnes Gertrude, 157; 
Sex and Seniors, by Rev. Albert Shamon, 199; Building the 
Reading Habit in High School Students, by Sr. Rose Irma, 206; 
A Curriculum for Democracy, by Fenton Moran, 251; The Spirit 

Bloweth, by Sr. Mary Coronata, 259; A Catholic Philosophy of 

Homemaking Education, by Sr. Paulette Huber, 303; Introducing 
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Home Economics into the High School, by Sr. M. Brigetta, 349; 
Art in Our High Schools, by Bro. Louis Weber, 362; Catholic 
Action Through an English Club, by Sr. M. Jane Edward, 363; 
Hamlet Had a Flaw, by Sr. Mary Faith Schuster, 399; Opportun- 
ities for Guidance Through the Sodality, by Sr. M. Rose Clare 
Mielke, 406, 481; May-Time is Mary-Time, by Sr. Mary Amatora, 
464; Introducing High School Students to Ecclesiastical Latin, 
by Sr. Margaret Mary, 470; Due Emphasis on Health and Health 
Education, by Bro. Francis J. Lahey, 478; A Workshop in Social 
Literature for High School, by Sr. Mary Teresa Roades, 488; 
The Lost Art of Reading, by Sr. Mary Edward, 509; Religion 
Panel Discussion in Public High Schools, by Sr. M. Walter, 
520; Speech Activity in Ohio, by Bro. Charles L. Rossman, 522 

History: Hero or Scoundrel?, by Bro. Laurian La Forest, 300; 
Annotated List of Selected Books, by Eugene P. Willging, 431 

Holiness: The Spirit Bloweth, by Sr. Mary Coronata, 260 

Home Work: More Class Work—Less Home Work, by Bro. Louis 
Barr, 266 

Homemaking: A Catholic Philosophy of Homemaking Education, 
by Sr. Paulette Huber, 303; Introducing Home Economics into 
the High School, by Sr. M. Brigetta, 349 

Hubbard, Rev. Bernard R., S.J.: Pioneering Catholic Education- 
al Films, by Michael Linden, 440 

Huber, Sister Paulette, Ad.PP.S.: A Catholic Philosophy of 
Homemaking Education, 303 

Idealism: /dealism in Catholicism and Education, by Rev. Theo- 
dore J. Vittoria, 257 

Irma, Sister, S.S.J.: Co-workers Educating the Child, 265 

John of Salisbury: John of Salisbury: Humanist, Critic, Historian, 
by Dr. Hugh Graham, 102 

Kindergarten: God Becomes Someone to Sally, by Sr. Louise 
Agnes, 11 

La Forest, Brother Laurian, C.S.C., M.A.: Hero or Scoundrel! ?, 
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Lahey, Brother Francis J., S.M.: Due Emphasis on Health and 
Health Education, 478 

Languages: Classical and Modern Languages in the Progressive 
Curriculum, by R. M. Garrison, 17 

Latin, Ecclesiastical: Introducing High School Students to Ec- 
clesiastical Latin, by Sr. Margaret Mary, 470 

Leadership: Training for Leadership, by Sr. M. Rosalia, 475 

Leimkuhler, Rev. Edwin M., S.M.: Catholic Action Integrated 
with the Teaching of Religion, 345 

Lesson Plans:The Boise Religion Program: II. Lesson Plans, by 
Rev. Nicholas E. Walsh, 160 

Library Projects: Rounding Out Square Pegs by Means of Library 
Projects, by Sr. Bede Sullivan, 111 

Linden, Michael: Plan First American Catholic Film Festival, 
181; Christ on the Screen, 228; Catholics and the Screen, 276; 
Films as Lenten Fare, 324; Films in Catholic Education, 369; 
Pioneering Catholic Educational Films, 440; Free Films Now 
Abundant, 543. 

Literature: Building the Reading Habit in High School Students, 
by Sr. Rose Irma, 206; Maria Christina Chambers, by Dorothy 
Irene Andrews, 267; Hamlet Had a Flaw, by Sr. Mary Faith 
Schuster, 399; Annotated List of Selected Books, by Eugene P. 
Willging, 432-437; A Workshop in Social Literature for High 
School, by Sr. Mary Teresa Roades, 488; The Lost Art of Read- 
ing, by Sr. Mary Edward, 509 

Louise Agnes, C.S.J.: God Becomes Someone to Sally, 11 

Lying: Lying in Character Formation, by Sr. M. Sylvania Woolfe, 
341 


Margaret Mary, Sister, I.H.M., Ph.D.: Introducing High School 
Students to Ecclesiastical Latin, 470 

Mary: Mary’s Weapon—The R-Bomb, by Sr. Mary Amatora, 99; 
Lovely Ladies: The Heart of God’s Creation, by Sr. M. Patricia, 
393; May-Time is Mary-Time, by Sr. Mary Amatora, 464 

M. Aquinata, Sister, I.H.M., M.A.: Correlating Religion with 
Fifth Grade Curriculum, 248 

M. Berchmanns, Sister M., C.S.J.: They Can Make Mental 
Prayer, 361 

M. Berenice, Sister, C.D.P.: The Approuch to the Public School 
Child, 297 

M. Brigetta, Sister, O.P.: Introducing Home Economics Into the 
High School, 349 

M. Clare Agnes, Sister, I1.H.M.: Character Training in the Ele- 
mentary School Pupil, 525 

M. Imelda, Sister, O.S.F.: Our Eucharistic Friend, 164 

M. Jane Edward, Sister, I.H.M.: Catholic Action Through an 
English Club, 363 

M. Patricia, Sister, D.C., M.A.: Lovely Ladies: The Heart of 
God’s Creation, 393 

M. Petrella, Sister, O.S.F.: Francis Thompson: A Child Forever 
(Concl.), 22 

M. Roberta, Sister, O.S.F.: Catholic Trends in Geography, 151 

M. Rosalia, Sister, M.H.S.H.: Developing Catholic Attitudes 
Through Teaching Religion, 168, 214; Training for Leadership, 
475 
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M. Sylvania Woolfe, Sister, O.S.B.: Lying in Character Forma- 
tion, 

M. Walter, Sister, O.M. Religion Panel Discussion in Public 
High Schools, 520 

M. Wilfrid, Sister, O.S.F. Growing Like Christ, 352 

Mary Amatora, Sister, O.S.F.: Mary's Weapon—The R-Bomb, 
99; May-Time is Mary-Time, 464 

Mary Arthur, Sister, O.P.: Knowledge versus Love, 254 

Mary Clara, Sister: Saint Rose of Lima—A Story jor Retelling, 
268 

Mary Constance, Sister: Theology for Sisters? , 310 

Mary Coronata, Sister, R.S.M.: The Spirit Bloweth, 259 

Mary Dorothy, Sister, R.S.M.: Are Catholic Schools Progres- 
sive?, 116 

Mary Edward, Sister, O.S.F., M.A.: The Lost Art of Reading, 
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Mary Matilda, Sister, O.S.F.: A Counter-Attack on the Comics, 
107 


Mary of the Holy Cross, Sister, O.S.M.: We Tried Mental 
Prayer, 295 

Mary Olivia, Sister, O.5.F.: Dramatics as Audio-Visual Tech- 
nique in Religion, 371 

Marie Charles, Sister, M.H.S.H.: The Confraternity Stops a 
Gap, 20 

Mark, Brother A., F.S.C.: Hymn Singing in Catholic Schools, 109 

Marriage: Sex and Seniors, by Rev. Albert Shamon, 199; Charac- 
teristics of Middle Class Families, by C. S. Mihanovich, 473 

Mass: The Antidote Against Monotony: The “Ite Missa Est” of 
the Mass, by Rev. Dr. Neel H. Gascoigne, 166 

May: May-Time is Mary-Time, by Sr. Mary Amatora, 464 

Meditations: Mary's Weapon—The R-Bomb, by Sr. Mary Ama- 
a 99; They Can Make Mental Prayer, by Sr. M. Berchmanns, 

Mental Prayer: We Tried Mental Prayer, by Sr. Mary of the 
Holy Cross, 295; They Can Make Mental Prayer, by Sr. M. 
Berchmanns, 361 

Methodology: Are Catholic Schools Progressive?, by Sr. Mary 
Dorothy, 116 

Methods: Rounding Out Square Pegs by Means of Library Pro- 
jects, by Sr. Bede Sullivan, 111; My First Assignment to the 
Heathen, by Bro. Basil, 114; First Grade Contact and Approach 
in Arithmetic, by Sr. Miriam Ruth, 197; Building the Reading 
Habit in High School Students, by Sr. Rose Irma, 206; Correlat- 
ing Religion with Fifth Grade Curriculum, by Sr. M. Aquinata, 
248; More Class Work—Less Home Work, by Bro. Louis Barr, 
266; To Know, Love, and Serve: A Theme Outline, by Rev. 
Felix Czajkowski, 306; They Can Make Mental Prayer, by Sr. 
M. Berchmanns, 361; Dramatics as Audio-Visual Technique in 
Religion, by Sr. Mary Olivia, 371; May-Time is Mary-Time, by 
Sr. Mary Amatora, 464; Current Trends in the Teaching of 
Reading, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 396, 467; Fifth Column in 
Spelling, by Sr. St. Francis, 487 

Mielke, Sister M. Rose Clare: Opportunities for Guidance 
Through the Sodality, 406, 481 

Mihanovich, C. S.: Characteristics of Middle Class Catholic 
Families, 473 

Miriam Ruth, Sister, S.C.: First Grade Contact and Approach 
in Arithmetic, 197 

Monotony: The Antidote Against Monotony: The “Ite Missa Est” 
of the Mass, by Rev. Noel H. Gascoigne, 166 

Moran, Fenton: A Curriculum for Democracy, 251 

Motherhood: Sex and Seniors, by Rev. Albert Shamon, 199 

Motion Pictures: Whither the Movies!, by Rev. William F. 
Burke, 245; Catholics and the Screen, by Michael Linden, 276 

Music: Hymn Singing in Catholic Schools, by Bro. A. Mark, 109 

NCEA Annual Convention: Cleveland, Host to the NCEA (Ed.), 
by Rev. Paul E. Campbell, 389; The NCEA in Cleveland (Ed.), 
by Rev. Paul E. Campbell, 461 

Newton, Douglas: A Century of Teaching, 488 

Normal Schools: A Century of Teaching, by Douglas Newton, 
488; Patron of All Teachers, by Bro. Bernardine of Jesus, 518 

O’Brien, Rev. John A, Ph.D., LL.D., Current Trends in the 
Teaching of Reading, 396, 467 

O’Brien, Paul M.: Audio-Visual Training in Our Teachers Col- 
leges, 538. 

O’Hanlon, Sister Mary Ellen, O.P.: Matter and Form, 514 

Overland, Doris: Necessity of Catholic Schools, 201 

Parents: Sex and Seniors, by Rev. Albert Shamon, 199; Co-work- 
ers Educating the Child, by Sr. Irma, 255 

Paul, Saint: Story of the N.T. (Series) : Epistle to the Thessalon- 
ians, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 120; Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 172, 218; Epistles to the Galatians, 
by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 262, 314; Epistle to the Romans, by Rev. 
G. H. Guyot, 357, 413, 484, 528 

Personality: Speech Activity in Ohio, by Bro. Charles L. Ross- 
man, 522 

Philosophy: Matter and Form, by Sr. Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, 514 

ave ig Thompson, A Child Forever (Concl.), by Sr. M. 

etrella, 
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Potter, Helen C., Ph.D.: Can We Find the Answer?, 13 

Physical Training: Due Emphasis on Health and Health Edu- 
cation, by Bro. Francis J. Lahey, 478 

Prayer: God Becomes Someone to Sally, by Sr. Louise Agnes, 11; 
Mary’s W eapon—The R-Bomb, by Sr. Mary Amatora, 99 

Presence of God: Patron Saint of Teachers Traces Spiritual 
Ideal, by Bro. Basil, 343 

Projectors, Care of: Why an Audio-Visual Clinic, by Rev. Ber- 
nard J. Butcher, 494 

Psychiatry: Annotated List of Selected Books, by Eugene P. Will- 
ging, 437 

Psychology: Annotated List of Selected Books, by Eugene P. Wil- 
ging, 437 

Public Schools: Necessity of Catholic Schools, by Doris Overland, 
201 


Redemption: Epistle to the Romans, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 413 

Reading: Building the Reading Habit in High School Students, 
by Sr. Rose Irma, 206; Current Trends in the Teaching of Read- 
ing, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 396, 467; Annotated List of Select- 
ed Books, by Eugene P. Willging, 418-438; The Lost Art of Read- 
ing, by Sr. Mary Edward, 509 

Religion: God Becomes Someone to Sally, by Sr. Louise Agnes, 
11; The Confraternity Stops a Gap, by Sr. Marie Charles, 20; 
My First Assignment to the Heathen, by Bro. Basil, 114; The 
Boise Religion Program (Ser.), by Rev. Nicholas E. Walsh, /. 
Lesson Plans, 160; Il. The Diocesan Teachers’ Institute, 209; 
Developing Catholic Attitudes Through Teaching Religion, by 
Sr. M. Rosalia, 168, 214; Correlating Religion with Fifth Grade 
Curriculum, by Sr. M. Aquinata, 248; Knowledge versus Love, 
by Sr. Mary Arthur, 254; We Tried Mental Prayer, by Sr. Mary 
of the Holy Cross, 295; The Approach to the Public School Child, 
by Sr. M. Berenice, 297; To Know, Love, and Serve, by Rev. 
Felix Czajkowski, 306; Catholic Action Integrated with the 
Teaching of Religion, by Rev. Edwin M. Leimkuhler, 345; Dra- 
matics as Audio-Visual Technique in Religion, by Sr. Mary 
Olivia, 371; Training for Leadership, by Sr. M. Rosalia, 475; 
Annotated List of Selected Books, by Eugene P. Willging, 
420-428; Confraternity Manuals of the St. Paul Archdiocese, 
511: Religion Panel Discussion in Public High Schools, by Sr. 
M. Walter, 520 

Rhoades, Sister Mary Teresa, S.C.L.: A Workshop in Social 
Literature for High School, 488 

Rosary: Mary's W eapon—The R-Bomb, by Sr. Mary Amatora, 99; 
Visualizing the Rosary Mysteries, by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty, 
135 

Rose of Lima, St.: St. Rose of Lima—A Story for Retelling, by 
Sr. Mary Clara, 268 

Rose Irma, Sister, F.S.C.P.: Building the Reading Habit in High 
School Students, 206 

Rossman, Brother Charles L., S.M.: Speech Activity in Ohio, 
522 

Sacraments: Sex and Seniors, by Rev. Albert Shamon, 199 

St. Francis, Sister, S.S.J.: Fifth Column in Spelling, 487 

Schuster, Sister Mary Faith, O.S.B.: Hamlet Had a Flaw, 399 

Science: Annotated List of Selected Books, by Eugene P. Wil- 
ging, 438 

Scripture Institutes: A Picture of Christ for the Classroom, by 
Rev. Walter Duffy, 27 

Secularism: Necessity of Catholic Schools, by Doris Overland, 201 

Sex: Sex and Seniors, by Rev. Albert Shamon, 199 

Shamon, Rev. Albert: Sex and Seniors, 199 

Singing: Hymn Singing in Catholic Schools, by Bro. A. Mark, 109 

Smith, Miss Shirley V.: Why Go to College?, 364 

Social Science: The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching Social Studies, 
by Mother Francis Xavier, 76; A Curriculum for Democracy, by 
Fenton Moran, 251; Annotated List of Selected Books, by Eugene 
P. Willging, 430; Characteristics of Middle Class Catholic 
Families, by C. S. Mihanovich, 473 

Sociology: Can We Find the Answer? by Helen C. Potter, 13 

Sodality of Our Lady: Opportunities for Guidance Through the 
Sodality, by Sr. M. Clare Mielke, 406, 481 

Speech: Speech Activity in Ohio, by Bro. Charles L. Rossman, 522 

Spelling: Fifth Column in Spelling, by Sr. St. Francis, 487 

Spirit of Faith: Patron Saint of Teachers Traces Spiritual Ideal, 
by Bro. Basil, 343 

Stories for Retelling: Saint Rose of Lima—A Story for Retelling, 
by Sr. Mary Clara, 268 

Students: The Spirit Bloweth, by Sr. Mary Coronata, 260 

Sullivan, Sister Bede, O.S.B.: Rounding Out Square Pegs by 
Means of Library Projects, 111 

Summa Theologica: Theology for Sisters? by Sr. Mary Constance, 
310 

Teacher Institutes: The Boise Religion Program: II. The Diocesan 
Teachers’ Institute, by Rev. Nicholas E. Walsh, 209 

Teachers: A Picture of Christ for the Classroom, by Rev. Walter 
Duffy, 27; Co-workers Educating the Child, by Sr. Irma, 265; 
Theology for Sisters? by Sr. Mary Constance, 310; Patron of All 
Teachers, by Bro. Bernardine of Jesus, 516 
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Teaching: Are Catholic Schools Progressive? by Sr. Mary Dorothy, 
116; Basic Principles of the Philosophy of Christian Education, 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 153; Developing Catholic 
Attitudes Through Teaching Religion, by Sr. M. Rosalia, 168, 214; 
First Grade Contact and Approach in Arithmetic, by Sr. Miriam 
Ruth, 197; Analysis of the Aims of Education, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Clarence E. Elwell, 203; Correlating Religion with Fifth Grade 
Curriculum, by Sr. M. Aquinata, 248; Knowledge versus Love, 
by Sr. Mary Arthur, 254; Analysis of the Means of Catholic 
Education, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 404; He Led Us 
to Christ, by Bro. William Wilder, 409; Why an Audio-Visual 
Clinic, by Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, 492 

Textbooks: Approved Textbooks for Catholic Elementary Schools 
(A list), 41; Approved Textbooks for Catholic High Schools 
(A list), 61 

Theology: Theology for Sisters? by Sr. Mary Constance, 310 

Thoman, Audry and C. S. Mihanovich: Characteristics o/ 
Middle Class Catholic Families, 473 

Thompson, Francis: Francis Thompson, A Child Forever 
(Concl.), by Sr. M. Petrella, 32 

Visual Aids: The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching Social Studies, 
by Mother Francis Xavier, 76; Taking the Audio-Visual Aids in 


Our Stride (Ser.), by Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, 127; Part II. Pro- 
jected Stills—The Filmstrip, by Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, 178, 224; 
Part III, Intelligent Widespread Use of Motion Pictures, 272, 321; 
Visualizing the Rosary Mysteries, by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty, 
135; Catholics and the Screen, by Michael Linden, 276; Films in 
Catholic Education, by Michael Linden, 369; Pioneering Catholic 
Educational Films, by Michael Linden, 440; Why an Audio- 
Visual Clinic, by Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, 492; Free Films Now 
Abundant, by Michael Linden, 543. 

Vittoria, Rev. Theodore J., S.S.P.: Idealism in Catholicism and 
Education, 257. 

Vocation: The Brotherhood, by Bro. Francis Greiner, 354 

Walsh, Rev. Nicholas E.: The Boise Religion Program: I. Lesson 
Plans, 160; II. The Diocesan Teachers’ Institute, 209 

Weber, Brother Louis, S.M.: Art in Our High Schools, 362 

Wilder, Brother William, S.M.: He Led Us to Christ, 409 

Willging, Eugene P.: Accent on the Contemporary: A Librarian 
Suggests Titles on Current Affairs, 418-438 

Woman: Sex and Seniors, by Rev. Albert Shamon, 199; Lovely 
Ladies: The Heart of God’s Creation, by Sr. M. Patricia, 393 

Youth: Sex and Seniors, by Rev. Albert Shamon, 199; The Cath- 
olic Girl and Her Needs, by Sr. Agnes Gertrude, 157 


Books Reviewed 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, Vols. 1-13 ‘ 

Maria Goretti: Martyr of Purity. By C. E. Maguire 

Old Testament Stories. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, 0.S.B. .... 

The Eye Listens. By Paul Claudel 

In The Spirit of St. Francis. By Fr. Theodosius Foley, 0.S.B.. . 

The “Our Father” Color Book; and The “Our Lady” Co'or 
Book. By Sr. M. A. Justina Knapp, O.S.B. ..........--0005 

The Rosary Color Book 

Prose and Poetry Series, St. Thomas More Edition, 4 vols. 
By Julian L. Maline, S.J., Ph.D. and Wilfrid M. Mallon, 
asta eutko6a dee akamadiinn caisie nena aaaked 123 

Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia: New Testament. By Rev. John 
yea. a ES ee ee ere re 123 

Pattern Divine, Our Lord’s Hidden Life. By Patrick J. Temple.. 124 

The Catholic Story of Liberia. By Rev. Martin J. Bane, S.M.A... 126 

St. Anne and the Gouty Rector and Other Plays. By Henri 
Gheon and Henri Brochet 126 

Catholic Social Principles. By Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. ...... 175 

Must it Be Communism? By Rev. Augustine J. Osgniach, 
0.S.B 


The New Marian Missal for Daily Mass. By Rev. Sylvester P. 
SRNR I MI oo sa aia ase nin vik ecm re oa eae bis 17 

Where I Found Christ. Ed. by John A. O’Brien 

The Trapp Family Book of Christmas Songs. Selected and 
arranged by Fr. Wasner 

Curriculum Planning. By Edward A. Krug 

Saint Elizabeth. By Anne Seesholtz 

Spinno, An arithmetic number game. By Elda Merton 

The Catholic Church in the United States. By Theodore Roemer, 
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Audio-Visual Training in Our Teachers Colleges 


By PAUL M. O'BRIEN 


Editorial Director, Catholic Visual Education, Inc., 15 Barclay Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


HAT percentage of Catholic schools of edu- 

cation are sufficiently aware of the importance 
of audio-visual teaching aids to offer separate and in- 
dividual courses in the use of audio-visual material ? 
This was the question which prompted a recent survey 
in which over 200 Catholic colleges and universities in 
the United States were asked to describe their own 
audio-visual programs and the place of audio-visual edu- 
cation in their curricula. The results of this survey have 
now been compiled and are hereby presented for the first 
time to indicate what Catholic institutions are accom- 
plishing in one of the most important fields of teacher 
training. 


VISUAL EDUCATION DEPENDS ON THE COLLEGES 


Despite the constant fanfare about visual aids, thought- 
ful educators have long realized that such material would 
come into wide and confident use only when prospective 
teachers are thoroughly schooled in visual techniques 
during their period of training. The teacher who lacks 
this academic background in visual techniques is often 
unable to realize the full potential of the teaching aid. In 
such cases, the “visual education”’ often reduces itself to 
mere entertainment, and the program may be discon- 
tinued because it failed to “ 
tional efficiency. When such a situation develops, need- 


deliver” in terms of educa- 


less to say, it is seldom the teaching aid which is at fault. 

It seems probable, therefore, that an examination of 
the work which the Catholic colleges are doing in the 
field of visual education will offer significant clues to the 


future use of visual aids in the Catholic school system. 


This is confirmed by a recent partial survey of teachers 
which indicates that those who elected audio-visual 
courses during their training days are making consider- 
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ably greater use of visual materials than teachers who 
did not have the opportunity to pursue such courses. 


FIFTY PERCENT OFFER AUDIO-VISUAL COURSES 


Of the 225 Catholic institutions of higher learning in 
the United States, approximately 106 have schools of 
education or education departments sufficiently well es- 
tablished to call for a course in audio-visual techniques. 
The survey shows that of these 106 institutions, fifty-five, 
or a little over 50%, offer one or more individual courses 
in visual education. These 55 institutions are scattered 
throughout 21 states, though half the number can be 
found in the eastern quarter of the U. S. Fifty percent 
oi the colleges reporting an audio-visual program will 
offer one or more visual courses in a 1951 summer ses- 
sion. Details on both summer session and regular ses- 
sion audio-visual courses are listed in the appendix to 
this article. 

As might well be expected, those states in which 
courses in visual aids are required of prospective teach- 
ers by state law accounted for a large percentage of the 
55 institutions. Pennsylvania, where visual instruction 
is required for a permanent certificate, claims eleven of 
the reporting colleges. California, where visual instruc- 
tion is required for renewal of credential, is the home 
of six of the colleges. Other states prominent in the 
audio-visual field are Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, 
and Oregon. 


In the colleges themselves, student interest in the 
audio-visual program appears to be roughly proportion- 
ate to the emphasis placed upon it by the administration. 
Twelve percent of the colleges require their students to 
complete an audio-visual course in order to qualify for 
a degree. In colleges where such a course is not manda- 
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tory, an average of 36% of the education students elect 
such a course during their undergraduate period. This 
figure has showed a steady increase over the past six 
years, reflecting increased administrative concern over 
the importance of a sound background in visual educa- 
tion. 


GROWTH IN RECENT YEARS 


This increased emphasis on visual instruction can also 
be discerned in the year-by-year increase in the number 
of colleges offering individual courses. A table compar- 
ing the past six years to the base year 1940 would look 
like this: 

Catholic Colleges 


Year Offering A-V Courses 


Only three institutions claimed to have offered audio- 
visual courses as early as 1930, while most credited the 
armed forces and the World War II with illustrating 
the effectiveness of a comprehensive visual program. 
Forty percent of these colleges have a director of audio- 
visual education other than the chairman of the depart- 
ment. Twenty percent offer more than one course in the 


field. 


COURSES INCLUDE THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The usual course reported in the survey carries two 
or three credits and combines the theory of visual edu- 
cation with practice in the use of visual material. Several 
institutions offer a general course in audio-visual edu- 
cation during the Fall and Winter, and follow it with 
a workshop course during the summer session. At times, 
this workshop is limited to those students who have com- 
pleted the general course. Twenty percent of the colleges 
offer their audio-visual course in one semester only, or 
solely during the summer session. 

Most general courses follow a similar pattern. There 
is a review of the history and development of audio- 
visual aids; attention to excursion techniques; the use 
of graphs, charts, maps and tables ; and the selection and 
mounting of still pictures. The sources of supply are 
pointed out—museums, industrial firms, government, 
travel bureaus, visual education companies—and empha- 
sis is usually placed on integration of the teaching aids 
with the course of study. Next are considered filmstrips, 
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For progress toward better vision, better posture 


American Universal 
““Ten-Twenty’’ Desk 


Exclusive features of the American Universal ‘““Ten-Twenty” 
give educators substantial assistance in serving the greatest 
good of the school child through co-ordinated classroom en- 
vironment. Proof is abundant in schools throughout the 
Nation where improved vision and posture have been accom- 
panied by better health, more responsive aptitudes, and 
higher grades. 

This is the only desk with top easily, quietly adjustable to 
three approved positions— 20°, 10° and level. It’s the only desk 
with automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment, facilitating focal 
adjustment to all tasks. The seat also swivels 45° either way 
to silent, cushioned stops, reducing body torque induced by 
right or left hand and eye preferences, also allowing easy 
ingress and egress. 

These and other advantages, such as the natural-wood 
finish with 30% to 55% light reflectance, 
and sanitary, easily accessible, one-piece 
book-box, are described in a full-color 
brochure, sent free on request. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


Modern beauty, maximum comfort. Auto- 
matic safety-fold action. No pinching or tear- 
ing hazards. Upholstery improves acoustics. 


FREE BOOKLETS: 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom’’, by 
Darell Boyd Harmon. Also “The 
Case for the “‘Ten-Twenty’”’. Write 
Dept. 11. 


EDUCATION MOLDS 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


f - f s 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan; Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Masufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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phonograph records, motion pictures and radio, with ef- 
forts made to acquaint the student with the operation 
of filmstrip and motion picture projectors. In many 
cases, an evaluation of television as an educational 
medium has been the most recent addition to the course 
of study ; similarly with tape recorders. 


The workshop courses are usually devoted to concrete 
projects in the audio-visual field. Students prepare 
graphs, select, mount and arrange still pictures, and 
often plan a complete audio-visual program in a particu- 
lar subject in conjunction with their methods course. 
Workshop courses, particularly during summer sessions, 
often give the undergraduate an opportunity to work 
directly with experienced teachers who frequently return 
for “in-service” credit. 


The most popular text book, according to the survey, is 
Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, used 
by nearly half the recording colleges. Others in frequent 
use include McKown and Roberts’ Audio-Visual Aids to 
Instruction, Kinder’s Audio-Visual Materials and Tech- 
niques, Exton’s Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, and 
Reeves and Bollinger's |isual Aids: Their Construction 
and Use. A large number of colleges, however, (almost 
25%) use no textbook and depend upon periodicals, 
note-taking, and direct experience. 


RESULTS SHOULD BE EVALUATED CAREFULLY 


What conclusions can be drawn from these statistics? 
This is something which everyone interested in visual 
education will have to assess for himself, but a few main 
trends can be immediately recognized. The survey shows 
an encouraging increase, year-by-year, in the number 
of Catholic colleges offering audio-visual programs. Part 
of this increase is undoubtedly attributable to recent 
state legislation, but in many cases it is the result of a 
full realization of the importance of audio-visual instruc- 
tion in the training program. The fact that several ad- 
ditional states are considering visual education as a 
possible new requirement for certification will undoubt- 
edly hasten the adoption of these courses in many Catho- 
lic colleges during the next few years. 

It is significant, however, that though more and more 
students are electing visual education courses, the suc- 
cess of a college’s visual education program is still de- 
pendent to a major extent on the attitude of the college 
itself. Those colleges which “recommend strongly” the 
audio-visual course have an average audio-visual enroll- 
ment of 85%, as compared with the general average of 
36% for the entire 55 institutions. 

Much responsibility, therefore, still remains in the 
hands of the educators themselves. The future appears 
bright, but visual education can make little progress by 
itself. It needs the intelligent promotion and careful 
guidance of those in our schools of education who are 
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aware of visual education’s power for good, and are 
determined to make that good a reality. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES OFFERING AUDIO-VISUAL 
COURSES 


The following information has been obtained directly 
from the colleges or from official college catalogues. 
Where a summer session is listed, the college in question 
offers at least one audio-visual course during the sum- 
mer session. Since frequent changes are made in college 
schedules, interested readers are urged to write for 
further information to the colleges themselves. The list 
is as complete as available information allows; yet it 
may be that a few colleges have been omitted, uninten- 
tionally. 


California 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, California. 
Department of Education. Ed. 125. Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation (2 credits). 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Ed. 122. Audio-Visual Methods in Education 
(2 units). Summer session begins June 23. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, California. Ed. 
147. Audio-Visual Education (2 units). Summer ses- 
sion begins June 25. 

St. Mary’s College of California, St. Mary’s College, 
California. Ed. 125. Audio-Visual Aids in Education 
(2 units). Summer session begins June 25. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Ed. 177, Audio-Visual Techniques (3 credits). 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, California. 
Audio-Visual-Radio Education (2 credits). Summer 
session begins July 3. 


Connecticut 
Fairfield University, Fairfield Connecticut. Ed. 271. 
Theory and Methods of Audio-Visual Education (3 
sem. hrs.). Ed. 272. Care and Operation of Audio- 
Visual Aids, (3 sem. hrs.). Summer session begins 
June 25. 


Illinois 

De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. Audio-Visual 
Education (3 sem. hrs.). 

Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois. Ed, 351. Introduction 
to Audio-Visual Aids (2 hrs.). Ed. 451. Preparation 
of Audio-Visual Aids (2 hrs.). Summer session be- 
gins June 12. 

Loyola University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Ed. 
326 Sl. Audio-Visual Techniques (3 credits). Sum- 
mer session begins June 25 and Aug. 6. University 
College. Ed. 227. Audio-Visual Techniques (3 cred- 
its). 
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Indiana 5 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. Ed. 44. 
Audio-Visual Education (2 hrs.). ° 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana. Principles of Audio-Visual Education (4 
sem, hrs.). Practical Use of Audio-Visual Materials 
(4 sem. hrs.). Summer session begins June 27. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, Col- 
lege of Arts and Letters. Ed. 123s. Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation (3 credits). Summer session starts June 18. 


Iowa, 


Loras College, Dubuque, lowa. Audio-Visual Education. 
(3 sem. hrs.). 


Louisiana 


Xavier University, New Orleans, La. L.S. 206, Audio- 


Visual Material (3 sem. hrs.). Summer session begins | 


June 18. 
Massachusetts 


Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. The Place 
of Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3 sem. hrs.). 
Graduate course in summer session begins June 24. 

Michigan 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan. Speech 174. 
Audio-Visual Education (2 sem. hrs.). Summer ses- 
sion begins June 25. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. Ed. g. 159. 
Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching (3 sem. hrs.). 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching (2 
sem. hrs.). Summer session begins June 25. 


Minnesota 


_ St. Paul Diocesan Teachers College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Audio-Visual Techniques (3 credits). Summer ses- 
sion begins June 25. 


Missouri 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. Ed. 184. 
Visual and Auditory Aids (3 sem. hrs.). Ed. 183. 
Audio-Visual Workshop (3 sem. hrs.). Summer ses- 
sion begins June 18. 


Montana 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Montana. Trends in 
Audio-Visual Education (3 to 4 quarter credits). 
Summer session begins June 11. 


New Jersey 


Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. Ed. 914. 
Sensory Teaching Aids (3 credits). Urban Division, 
School of Education, Newark. Ed. 104. Visual and 
Auditory Aids in Education (2 credits). 


New Mexico 
College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande, Albuquerque, 


New Mexico. Ed. 156. Audio-Visual Aids (3 sem. 
hrs.). 
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FACILITIES NEXT FALL — 
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bleachers while they are still available!* 
Universal engineers will be glad to 
give you a full cost estimate im- 
mediately. Complete catalog 

also free on request. 


*Deliveries may be 
subject to governe 
ment regula- 
tions later. 
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New York 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. Teachers Col- 
lege. Ed. 25-26. Audio-Visual Education (2 sem. hrs. 
per term). Ed. S-T 27-28. Workshop in Audio- 
Visual Education (4 credits). Summer session begins 
July 2. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. School of Edu- 
cation. Visual Aids in Education (2 sem. hrs.). 
Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, N. Y. Ed. 17. Visual 

Aids in Education (2 credits). 
Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. Methods and Material 
in Audio-Visual Education (3 credits). 


Ohio 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, Graduate Division. 
Ed. 270. Audio-Visual Aids to Education (2 credit 
hrs.). Summer session begins June 18. 

St. John College, Cleveland, Ohio. Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation (2 hrs.). Summer session begins June 18. 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio. Ed. 109, Audio- 
Visual Aids in Education (2 hrs). 


Oregon 
The University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. College 
of Liberal Arts. Ed. 406. Methods in Audio-Visual 
Education (2 hrs.). 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon. Ed. 149, 
Audio-Visual Aids in the Classroom (1 or 2 credits). 


Pennsylvania 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penna., School of 
Education. Ed. 410. Sensory Aids (2 credits). Sum- 
mer session begins July 2. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania. Ed. 211. 
Visual Education (2 hrs.). Summer session begins 
July 2. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania. Ed. 
329. Visual Aids and Sensory Techniques (3 sem. 
hrs.). 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. Ed. 17. 
Audio-Visual Aids (3 credits). 

Villa Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania. Ed. 5. Visual 
Education (3 credits). 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania, College 
of Arts & Sciences. Ed. 113. Techniques of Visual 
and Sensory Aids (3 credits). 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania. Ed. 12. 
Visual Aids & Sensory Techniques (3 credits). 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pennsylvania. Ed. 410. Visual 
Aids and Sensory Techniques. (3 hrs.). 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Ed. 327. 
Audio-Visual Aids to Learning. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Ed. 402. Visual Edu- 
cation (3 hrs.). Given alternate years. 

St: Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. One course in 
evening session. 


Rhode Island 


Catholic Teachers College of Providence, Providence, 
R. I. One course (4 credits). Session begins June 25. 
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Washington 
Seattle College, Seattle, Washington. School of Educa- 
tion. Ed. 132. Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3 
quarter credits). Ed. 256. Workshop in Audio-Visual 
Aids (5 quarter credits). 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington. Ed. 190. 
Audio-Visual Methods in Education (2 sem. hrs.). 
Summer session begins June 16. 


Washington, D. C. 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
School of Education. Ed. 513. Audio-Visual Material 
(3 credits). Ed. 431. Visual and Other Sensory Aids 
in Education (3 credits). 

Wisconsin 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. College 
of Liberal Arts. Ed. 144. Audio-Visual Aids (2 sem. 
hrs.). Ed. 145. Audio-Visual Aids (2 sem. hrs.). 
Summer session begins June 25. 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Audio-Visual 
Education (2 sem. hrs.). Will be offered in 1952. 


Directors of Audio-Visual Education: 


California 
Mother Mary McQueeny, San Francisco College for 
Women 
Miss Frances Sweeney, Mount St. Mary’s College 
Brother S. Leonard, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College of 
California 
Sister M. Aloyse, I.H.M., Immaculate Heart College 


Illinois 
Mr. John Beck, De Paul University 
Rey. Cosmas Herndel, O.F.M., Quincy College 


Indiana 


Sister Mary Ruth, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


lowa 
Mr. Anton Slechticky, Loras College 
Sister Mary Francine, B.V.M., Clarke College 


Kansas 
Sister Mary Louise, Xavier College 
Kentucky 


Sister Teresita, O.S.B., Villa Madonna College 


Massachusetts 
Mr. Francis E. Murphy, Boston College 


Michigan 
Sister Leonilla, O.P., Siena Heights College 
Minnesota 
Sister Ignatia, C.S.J., St. Paul Diocesan Teachers 
College 
Brother Luke Azarias, St. Mary’s College 


Missouri 


Rev. R. J. Bishop, S.J., St. Louis University 


Montana 
Sister Aimee, College of Great Falls. 
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Nebraska ; 
Mother Claire Basar, Duchesne College 
Mr. Robert Reilly, Creighton University 


New York 
Mr. William C. Scully, Fordham University School 
of Education 


Ohio 
C. Glynn Fraser, Xavier University 
Sister Mary Louise, V.S.C., St. John College 
Sister Mary Lawrence, Mary Manse College 
Sister Helene, S.N.D., Teachers College Athenaeum 
of Ohio 


Oregon 
Mr. Cornelius Cremer, University of Portland 





HIS is the time of year when summer college 

courses, summer settlement house activities, and 
summer camp programs lie just ahead. With many of our 
teachers gathering at their motherhouses or other educa- 
tional centers for summer courses, the summer recess 
offers a good time for groups of teachers to view a good 
number of available free films and map out a program for 
the use of these films in the next school year. 

Motion picture libraries last year noted a distinct up- 
swing in the use of films in summer camps, and even the 
modest summer vacation settlement houses were found 
using films in increased quantity. Particularly do those 
agencies which deal in free films find the summer de- 
mand recurrently heavy. General Motors, with its prin- 
cipal library at Detroit and a good selection in New 
York, is among the leaders in the distribution of films 
emphasizing transportation, which admits of a consider- 
able variety of approaches in the film area. 


FILMS TIE IN WITH MANY CURRICULUM COURSES 





Perhaps the largest of the free film libraries is Modern 
Talking Pictures which has now for several years issued 
an Index and Guide to free films. Presently the organiza- 
tion distributes approximately one hundred free films. 
The last edition covers a wide range of subjects, the 
products of commercial firms in such fields as agricul- 
ture, biological science, chemistry, consumer education, 
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Free Films Now Abundant 


By MICHAEL LINDEN 


628 West 114 Street, New York 25, New York 


Pennsylvania 
Mr. Michael V. Ference, Duquesne University School 
of Education 
Sister M. Joseph Loretto, Immaculata College 
E. Albert DeLuca, St. Vincent College 


Rhode Island 


Mr. Russell Meinbald, Catholic Teachers College of 
Providence 


Washington 
Rev. William Codd, S.J., Seattle University 
H. S. Kresge, Gonzaga University 


Wisconsin 
Dr. Ella Callista Clark, Marquette University 


Sister Mary Julitta, O.S.F., The Cardinal Stritch 
College 


economics, general science, guidance, health, history, 
industrial arts, physics, safety and social studies. 

With principal offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, and services in about thirty other cities from Boston 
to Los Angeles and from Seattle, Wash. to Charlotte, 
N. C., this firm’s records show that the use of these films 
by Catholic institutions is not far below the average of 
the Catholic population of the country. 

Recently added to the collection were four new films. 
“The Banshee” deals with air power as illustrated by the 
latest U. S. Navy jet fighter known by that distinctive 
Irish name. “The Case of Tommy Tucker” is a forceful 
film on safety with the principal character the victim of 
an accident which has a happy ending. The other two 
dealing with food products, one a thirty-eight minute 
color film illustrating the advances in frozen fruit in- 
dustry. 

Three of the most popular films in the agricultural 
category are “A Fortune in Two Old Trunks,” the story 
of Louis Pellier and the development of prune and apricot 
industry in California’s Santa Clara Valley; “Trees to 
Tribunes,” showing how a modern newspaper is made 
from the time a giant tree is felled until the last edition 
is on the street; and “Treasure Islands,” dealing with 
the romantic Hawaiian Isles of the Pacific, the home of 
the pineapple and the world’s largest fruit cannery. 

For the science classes is offered a wide range of sub- 
jects, including “What is Electricity,” “Electronics at 
Work,” “Gasoline’s Amazing Molecules,” “Men and 
Oil,” and “Unfinished Rainbows.” 

“Unfinished Rainbows,” in which the aluminum indus- 
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try is traced from Napoleon III’s time to the present, is 
one of the most historical of the films. “Galileo” is in the 
same category. 

Proof of the popularity of these films among Catholic 
educators was given at the annual convention of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association in Cleveland when more 
than four hundred registered their names for the dis- 
tributor’s services. 

These various films run from about sixteen to forty 
minutes so that they may be used in an average period. 


FILMS FOR CAMPS AND SETTLEMENTS 


There is probably no American boy who does not thrill 
to the names of “Babe” Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Joe Di Maggio, 
Vic Raschi, Phil Rizzuto, Tommy Henrich, Yogi Berra 
and Bill Johnson. All these are featured in “The Making 
of a Yankee” which is about professional baseball in gen- 
eral and the New York team in particular. It shows how 
the boys who play on sandlot teams are developed and 
trained into major league talent, covering the rigorous 
period of spring training until the team moves into the 
Yankee Stadium for the season. 

Of little less interest in a wider area is “On the Air” 
detailing how radio programs, as of today as well as in 
the beginning of the industry, are written, rehearsed, 
timed and produced over national networks and some 900 
stations. 

“Scrub Game” does not deal with baseball but with 
hygiene in which a kindly, understanding doctor who has 
a way with children explains the functions and character- 
istics of the skin to two lads while dressing an injury 
received in a bicycle accident. 


Nor is the young Miss overlooked in these programs. 
More than twenty films are included in the section labeled 
“Home Economics.” The range is through such subjects 
as “Never Keep a Good Steak Waiting,” “Pantry Meal 
Magic,” “Your Ticket to Better Buying,” and “The 
Gentle Art of Meat Cookery.” Ted Malone introduces the 
subject in “Your Ticket to Better Buying” and many of 
the films have in their roles some top-notch Hollywood 
talent. 

For those with outdoor interests the range is also 
varied. “Summer Storm” deals with the storage of elec- 
tric power, while “Green Harvest” covers modern fores- 
try with emphasis on conservation, and “The Song of 
the Pioneer” is a dramatic contribution to the visual un- 
derstanding of early America traced through the railroad 
industry including the first coach, the first sleeping car, 
the post-office car and the diner. 


Inventive genius is stimulated by such films as “Curi- 
osity Shop” in which a youth forgets about his college 
dance as he stops in the chemistry laboratory and en- 
gages in conversation with an elderly scientist. 

“Four Hundred Years in Four Minutes” has accurate 
portrayal of the manners and customs of early times in 
England built into a story about so simple an ingredient 
as baking powder, and “Time, the Servant of Man” shows 
our indebtedness to the ancients, especially the Egyptians 
and the craftsmen of the Renaissance, as it sketches the 
relation of astronomy to the measurement of time, includ- 
ing such early devices as water clocks, shadow clocks, sun 
dials and tower clocks, explaining the difference between 
the solar and the siderial day and how our modern 
astronomical observatories are geared to schedule ac- 
curately our daily lives. 

For summer camps most of these films form the basis 
of very good programs especially if supplemented with 
some short films and religious subjects. 


Audio Visual Nens 


More History Series Films 


Two new ]6mm sound motion picture 
films have been added to its history series 
by Coronet Films. They are French In- 
flences in North America, and Our 
Inheritance from the Past. 

French Influences in North America 
was planned with a four-fold design: “to 
give a general appreciation of the extent, 
importance, and kind of French influence 
in the culture of the United States; to 
motivate the study of the French settle- 
ment and exploration of North America; 
to give an appreciation of French culture; 
and to give some idea of the ‘melting pot’ 
characteristics of our society.” 

From the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, it shows the 
great French empire in North America, 
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Father Marquette and Joliet shown 
exploring in “French Influences in 
North America.” 


its roots in explorations by Cartier, Cham- 
plain, Father Marquette and Joliet, and its 
growth from the early forts and missions. 

Through modern scenes in Quebec and 
New Orleans, pupils will see evidence of 
the early French, Furniture, architecture, 
dress, speech and art forms are shown 
stemming directly from the French in- 
fluence. This one-reel film was designed 
for intermediate, junior and senior high 
classes. 

Our Inheritance from the Past is a film 
“directed towards setting a point of view 
for the study of the past, and motivating 
the study of history generally.” 

Modern machines and ways of living are 
traced back through their development to 
ancient or medieval times. 

Animated maps and actual historic 
scenes and locales are used to show the 
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development of agriculture, mathematics, 
roads, writing and other contributions to 
our present way of life. This one-reel film 
is intended for junior and senior high, and 
college groups. (S10) 


Old Testament Filmstrips 


Projected Bible—Old Testament is a 
new series of twelve filmstrips available 
from the distributor, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., of Chicago. 

This new series illustrates in full color 
Bible stories of Noah, Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses, Joshua, Gideon, Ruth, and Daniel. 

Each filmstrip with guide is $6.50; the 
complete set in clothbound book container 
with teacher’s guides is $72.50. (S11) 


New Films on Ancient Cities 


Three ancient and fabled cities of the 
Mediterranean world are portrayed in 
three films released by EBFilms. Each is 
photographed in technicolor and is one 
reel in length. The titles are Romc— 
City Eternal; Pompeii and Vesuvius; and 
Jerusalem—the Holy City. The distributor 
states that “Because of the religious and 
historical significance of the cities, a special 
effort was made to present a ‘color portrait’ 
of each city rather than an academic recital 
of the geological and economic facts.” 





MOORE GYM SUITS 


Delight your girls with these flat- 
tering, modest suits, popularly priced. 
Your choice of many styles, colorful 
Sanforized fabrics. Write for free 
booklet “Having Wonderful Time.” 


CHORAL GOWNS 


Enhance your choir with beautiful 
Moore Gowns to make performances 
more dramatic! Many attractive 
styles, colors, fabrics shown in 
our new catalog, “Choral Gowns.” 
Write for your copy today. 


CONFIRMATION ROBES 


And Accessories. Specially designed 
rental outfits for boys and girls. 
Investigate this popular answer to 
Confirmation clothing problem. Re- 
quest our folder. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Traditional graduation apparel, be- 
lovdd by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on sale 
or rental basis. Write for illustrated 
booklet, “Caps and Gowns.” 


E+R-MOORE CO. 


Dept. 30 
932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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Rome—City Eternal opens with an 
aerial view and then goes on to show 
“statues in St. Peter’s Square ; the Basilica 
of St. Peter's; Bernini’s canopy for the 
main altar above St. Peter’s tomb; St. 
Peter’s statue; Michelangelo’s pieta; Ber- 
nini’s monument of Pope Alexander VII; 
Rusconi’s Gregory XIII; Raphael’s mo- 
saic, The Transfiguration, and finally St. 
Peter’s towering 
Michelangelo.” 

Other scenes include the ruins of the 
Forum and the palace of the Emperor 
Hadrian. 

Jerusalem —The Holy City shows 
shrines of Christianity: the Garden of 
Gethsemane; the Mount of Olives; the 
Via Dolorosa; the church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. 


dome designed by 


Included in this film are also shrines 
sacred to the Jews, many temples and the 
Wailing Wall; and Mohammedan shrines 
such as the Dome of* the Rock. 

Pompeii and Vesuvius gives a photo- 
graphic inspection of the excavated city 
with its gardens, villas, art work, common 
homes with household utensils still in place, 
and the streets and buildings of this ancient 
city. Closing scenes give the contrast of 
nearby Naples which escaped a_ like 
destruction. (S12) 


Father Christopher’s Prayer 
Father Christopher’s Prayer was men- 


To Date 


OVER 20,000 


CHURCHES 


tioned in our April issue as a 2-reel 16mm : 
sound picture based on Mazoni’s classic 
“I Promessi Sposi.” Such it is, but we 
should have added that here the reels are 
of the 1600 ft. length. (S13) 


Atomic Defense for Schools 


Atomic Alert, a motion picture designed 
to show how children can protect them- 
selves in case of enemy attack with an 
atomic bomb, will be released by Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films. It was made in 
collaboration with the Institute for Nuclear 
Studies, the University of Chicago. 

Without minimizing the potential danger 
of atomic attack, this new film is also de- 
signed, the producer states, to eliminate the 
fears of children that an atomic bomb is 
synonymous with annihilation. 

The film first establishes the fact that 
radio-active materials properly controlled 
may be highly beneficial. Nuclear fission, 
the atomic pile, and the methods by which 
radio-active isotopes may be used to bene- 
fit mankind are developed. 

Next, the film shows, through anima- 
tion, how an atomic bomb explodes, ex- 
plaining that two of the elements of the 
explosion are the same with all bombs: 
blast and heat, but with an added element 
not present in all 
activity. 

The film illustrates that all three of 


explosions — radio- 
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112 W. 48th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


CATALOGUE OF 
FILMS FOR RELIGION 


Education and entertainment 


Films suitable especially for use in 
Roman Catholic work are the following: 
CLOISTERED, GLORY OF FAI1Tn, 
AVE MARIA, CHILD OF BETHLE- 
HEM, DAY OF GUADALUPE (color), 
FIRST EASTER, HOLY BLOOD PRO- 
CESSION (B&W and color), JOURNEY 
INTO FAITH, THE LORD’S PRAYER, 
PERFECT SACRIFICE (color), THE 
PERFECT SACRIFICE EXPLAINED 
and THROUGH THE PYRENEES TO 
LOURDES. 


If you have not yet received your copy 
of this, our 15th anniversary catalogue, 
please write or phone us today and we 
will rush this important aid to Christian 
teaching to you. 





these elements of an atomic explosion may 
be stopped to a greater or lesser degree 
by barriers such as wood, earth, or 
concrete. (S14) 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help Story 
on Filmstrip 


Just released by Catholic Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., New York 7, is a full-color 
35mm _ filmstrip synchronized with two 
12-inch dramatized records, accompanied 
by an originally scored musical back- 
ground, depicting the story of our Lady of 
Perpetual Help. 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help was spon- 
sored by the Redemptorist Fathers and its 
production was under the supervision of 
Rev. James J. Galvin, C.SS.R. The story 
of the painting of the Madonna and Christ- 
child progresses from its first appearance 
in a little church on the island of Crete 
through the theft of the painting, its public 
exposition again in Rome, to its being 
given to the Redemptorist Fathers by Pope 
Pius IX with the admonition: “See that 
the Mother of Perpetual Help becomes 
known everywhere.” (S15) 


Feature Films Catalog 

The 1952 Feature Catalog will be avail- 
able from United World Films, Inc., on 
June 1. 

This 52-page book contains complete 
descriptions of many new releases such as 
Harvey, Francis, Winchester 73, Chris- 
topher Columbus, Great Expectations, The 
Mikado, Abbott and Costello Meet the 
Invisible Man, and others. 

Summer camps and schools will now be 
making reservations for many of these 
films. (S16) 


Coronet Film Releases 
Coronet Films has released sound mo- 
tion picture films useful in history, guid- 
ance, and the language arts. Each is one 
reel available in color or b/w. 


Maps and Their Uses introduces study 
of special symbols in maps, gives samples 
and shows uses. How to read maps is 
covered and the use of contour maps. 


Improve Your Personality aims to have 
students understand themselves better and 
see how they can improve their per- 
sonalities. 


Learn to Argue Effectively clarifies 
the role of persuasive argument, contrast- 
ing the use of serious argument and what 
is irrelevant and unsound. 


Effective Criticism is concerned with 
the skills of taking and giving criticism. 
Evaluative and instructive types are dif- 
ferentiated. (S20) 


You and the Atom Bomb 


You and the Atom Bomb is a filmstrip 
available from Visual Sciences, Suffern, 
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N. Y. Its 80 illustrations treat in non- 
technical style, it is said, of the personal 
aspects of survival during an atomic at- 
tack. Cost is $3. (S17) 


MacArthur Subject of 
New Castle Film 


Castle Films announces the immediate 
release in 8 mm. and 16 mm., silent and 
sound versions, of its latest production, 
The MacArthur Story. 


Recording the highlights of Mac- 
Arthur’s brilliant career, the film opens 
with the current controversy and flashes 
back to West Point and the beginning of 
the general’s climb to fame. 

Included in the film are scenes from 
World War I with MacArthur being 
decorated by General Pershing and his 
subsequent appointment as military or- 
ganizer of the Commonwealth Army of 
the Philippines. 

Portraying his role in shaping the des- 
tiny of the Pacific in World War II, the 
film shows scenes of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, guerilla fighting on the 
Philippine Islands, the defense of Cor- 
regidor, and the General’s famous “I will 
return” speech from Australia. 

Also included are shots from Mac- 
Arthur’s memorable return to Leyte, the 
Japanese surrender on board the battle- 
ship Missouri, and a coverage of the pres- 
ent Korean crisis, from MacArthur’s ap- 
pointment as U. N. commander in the 
Far East to his meeting with President 
Truman on Wake Island. The historical 
climax is reached in the film with Pres- 
ident Truman’s recent action relieving 
MacArthur of his command and the pres- 
ent conflict which ensued. (S18) 


Index of Training Films 


Index of Training Films is now issued 
in a completely revised third edition by 
Business Screen Film Guide Library of 
Chicago. 

Useful as a starting point for voca- 
tional school film programs, it also offers 
junior and senior high school groups sub- 
ject matter for science, economics, shop 
and other classes. It is $2 per copy. (S21) 


A New 16 mm. Sound-Silent 
Motion Picture Projector 


The DeVrylite is a new 16 mm. sound- 
silent motion picture projector for which 
a number of special features are claimed. 

Its sound system is said to reproduce 
sound with the same fidelity with which 
it is recorded. Used in it is the latest 
photo resistive lead sulphite cell to re- 
place the conventional type photo electric 
cell, with the result that photocell hiss, 
microphonics, and distortion are elimi- 
nated and the frequency range is extended. 

A bright, clear, flickerless life size pic- 
ture is made possible in classroom and 


auditorium, for the cooling system per- 
mits use of a 1,000 watt projector lamp 
without overheating or warping the film. 
This model takes a lamp as low as 300 
watts. 

The new DeVrylite weighs less than 
31 pounds and lists for $369. (S19) 


St. Louis University Radio Station 
Celebrates 30th Anniversary 


The second radio station to operate in 
the United States and the first in the 
world to be operated by a university, 
Saint Louis University radio station 
WEW celebrated its thirtieth anniver- 
sary on April 26 with a special hour long 
musical review of the thirty year period. 

The program reviewed top song hits 
and outstanding historical events since 
WEW first went on the air on April 26, 
1921. 

Started as a wireless station which 
broadcast weather and seismological re- 
ports as early as 1912, WEW later be- 
came the first university station to go on 
the air with frequency modulation in 1947. 

Station WEW started broadcasting five 
months after pioneering station KDKA 
in Pittsburgh. Its founder, Brother 
George E. Rueppel, S.J., felt that if 
weather broadcasts were popular so might 
musical programs be. Soon he added ed- 
ucational and religious programs. 

In 1923, listeners were encouraged to 
send in questions on religious matters 
and these were answered over the air 
during the “Question Box Hour.” 

The present day Sacred Heart Program 
is an outgrowth of the earlier religious 
broadcasts. Produced via transcriptions in 
the studios of WEW under the direction 
of Jesuit Fathers from Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, the Sacred Heart Program is re- 
broadcast over 700 stations in every 
corner of the globe. 

WEW became a commercial station 
in 1937 and so continues. Brother Ruep- 
pel died in 1948. 

A “good music” policy was adopted on 
January 1, 1951, so that in addition to 
educational, religious and news broad- 
casts, music is programmed from sym- 
phony down through opera and light 
opera, to show tunes and “pop” classics. 


College Doings 


CCD Summer Institute For Sisters 


Sisters are finding that Confraternity 
summer courses, which are aimed at pre- 
paring them from the standpoints of both 
doctrine and methods for teaching the 
more than three million Catholic pupils 
attending public schools, have enabled them 
to participate more effectively in Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine programs. 
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Available from the National Center of 
the CCD, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C., is a folder announc- 
ing the 1951 special CCD courses offered 
to Sisters and Brothers at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, from July 2 to August 
11. 


Library Science Courses at 
Nazareth College 


Nazareth College of Rochester, N. Y., 
for the third successive summer, is offer- 
ing courses in library science for school 
librarians, July 5 to August 11. 

A limited number of new registrants 
will be accepted. Campus accommodations 
are offered for a limited number of 
religious. 

Among lecturers are Sister M. Dominic, 
librarian of the college, Miss Edna Bayer, 
librarian of Benjamin Franklin High 
School of Rochester and former instructor 
at Columbia University, and Miss Barbara 
Davis, assistant librarian at the college, 
who runs a monthly column of reviews of 
children’s books in the diocesan Superin- 
tendent’s Newsletter and also reviews 
books for adult groups. 


St. Louis University Offers 
Diverse Summer Courses 


The 1951 summer session at St. Louis 
University will be marked by several spe- 
cial courses of interest to teachers. 

A course in Home Economics offers 
future home economics teachers an oppor- 
tunity for training under Catholic auspices. 

The summer institute for Teaching of 
Chemistry is offered June 20 to July 27. 
It is intended to provide broad intensive 
training to teachers of elementary chem- 
istry. 

The Earth Science institute, intended 
primarily for elementary and secondary 
school science teachers, requires a mini- 
mum of technical background. 

The speech department will have work- 
shops for elementary and high school 
teachers in speech, play production, prob- 
Jems in speech and hearing, and speech 
correction. 

Other special programs include a work- 
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“RAINBOW GOLD” 


by HAVEN A. MASON 
Catholic Children’s Book Club Selection 


“The charming and quaintly told story of Pattye Paget who 
lived in 16th century England, and how she rid her own 
village and a neighboring castle of witches and evil spirits 

. aided by gold found at the end of the rainbow.”— 


Catholic Children’s Book Club. 


$3.50 at leading bookstores or direct from 
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The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
CALDWELL, IDAHO 
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shop in reading, an institute on child de- 


“velopment, and another on the air age. 


Full information may be had from the 
AdmisSions Office of the university. 


June Science Workshop at 
Mundelein College 

The science faculty of Mundelein Col- 
lege will sponsor a workshop for teachers 
of secondary school science, June 18-22. 
The mornings will be taken up with two 
lectures on each of biology, physics, and 
chemistry by the college faculty. Seminars 
will be conducted by secondary school 
teachers in the afternoons. 

The entire program was determined by 
a questionnaire sent to all Catholic school 
science teachers in the Chicago area as 
well as to those in the congregation of the 
Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary for whom the workshop was planned. 
Sister Mary Martinette, B.V.M., is chair- 
man. 


Our Review Table 
(Continued from page 533) 


Catholic Library Practice, Vol. wo. 
Edited by Brother David Martin. This 
volume two, on the application of Cath- 
olic principles to librarianship, comple- 
ments the first volume which appeared 
in 1947. Each of the fifteen essays in the 
book are by authorities in their respec- 
tive fields (The University of Portland 
Press, Portland, Ore., 1950; pages 276). 


Financing Public Schools in the United 
States. By Arvid J. Burke (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1951; pages xv, 
584; price $4.50). 


Immortal Fire. By Sister Mary Just, O.P., 
M.M. This book surveys the nineteen 
centuries of the Christian apostolate by 
narrating the lives of the great mis- 
sioners (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1951; pages vii, pages 598). 


Pacific Hopscotch. By Sister Maria Del 
Rey. An account of the Maryknoll Sis- 


on request, 


basis. 


request. 





ters in the Pacific (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1951; pages x, 181; 
price $3). 


Canticle for the Harvest. By Sister Mary 
Hester, S.S.N.D. Tales from the history 
of the American foundation of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York, 1951; pages 196; price 

275). 


American Government Today. By Ernest 
B. Fincher, John H. Ferguson, and Dean 
E. McHenry. A textbook for the senior 
high school course in American govern- 
ment (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1951; pages viii, 583; price $3.20). 


Growth and development of the Preadoles- 
cent. By Arthur Witt Blair and William 
H. Burton (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1951; pages viii, 221; price $2.25). 


Fabiola. By Cardinal Wiseman, retold by 
Eddie Doherty (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York, 1951; pages 311; price $3). 


Chariot in the Sky. A Story of the Jubilee 
Singers. By Arna Bontemps, illus. by 
Cyrus Leroy Baldridge (John C. Win- 
ston Co., Philadelphia, 1951; pages 234; 
price $2.50). 


Watergate. A Story of the Irish on the 
Erie Canal. By Herbert Best, illus. by 
Erick Berry (John C. Winston, Phila- 
delphia, 1951; pages 240; price $2.50). 


Eucharistic Chats. By Rev. Michael D. 
Forest, M.S.C. A complete explanation 
of Catholic doctrine concerning the Holy 
Eucharist (Sentinel Press, New York, 
1951; pages 160; price $1). 


Saint Gabriel. By Mabel Farnum. A com- 
prehensive life of St. Gabriel of the Sor- 
rowful Virgin, Passionist (Society of 
Saint Paul, Canfield, Ohio, 1950; pages 
235; price $2). 


Opportunities in Atomic Energy. By Karl 
D. Hartzell. A Vocational Guidance 
Manual (Grosset & Dunlap, 1951; pages 
144; price $1). 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES . . . Attractive sam- 
ple outfits for boys and girls sent 


@ ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS... On rental or purchase 


@ CHOIR ROBES .. . On rental or 


purchase basis. Catalog free on 


The C. E. WARD Co. 


Dept. Cc 
New London, Ohio 





Opportunities in the Printing Trades. By 
Patrick Boughal. A Vocational Guid- 
ance Manual (Grosset & Dunlap, 1951; 
pages 112; price $1). 


Opportunities in Motor Transportation. 
By Charles B. Rawson (Grosset & Dun- 
lap, 1951; pages 112; price $1). 


The Family for Families. By Francis L. 
Filas, S.J. The second in the series of 
the Lumen Books, it is composed of re- 
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Request 
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BENTLEYASIMON - 
7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK 18 N-Y- 


The 1951 Supplement to 
French's Catalogue of Plays 


is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 


Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 


for your 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today | 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 


SERVICE COUPON 10 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further informa- 
tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 


Bl, B2, B3, B4, BS 


Si, S2, S3, S4, Ss, S6, S7, Ss, S9, 
Sie, Sil, Siz, S13, S14, Sis, S16, S17, 
$18, S19, S20, S21 
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Address . 








flections on the family life of Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph, together with a 5- 
page study club outline (Paluch Pub- 
lications, Chicago, 1951; pages 141; 
price 50c). 


Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 506) 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 

Father Guyot, well known to our read- 
ers, is rector of St. John’s Seminary, San 
Antonio, Texas, where he is also professor 
of Sacred Scripture. 


Paul M. O’Brien 


Mr. O’Brien was graduated summa cum 
laude from St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., with English and philosophy as 
majors. While his present major interest is 
audio-visual aids, his experience has been 
varied. He did newspaper writing and edit- 
ing in India, the Philippines, and through- 
out South America. During the war he 
sailed as merchant marine officer, and he 
is a reserve officer in the U. S. Maritime 
Service. Presently editorial director for a 
Catholic firm producing religious film- 
strips synchronized with sound on records, 
and editor of the firm’s house organ, Step 
By Step, he has prepared motion picture 
scripts for “Inside the Vatican,” “Our Lady 
of Fatima,” and “The Greatest Passion.” 
He has also prepared and edited teachers 
manuals: “Bible History,” “Pope Pius 
XII and the Children,” “The First Christ- 
mas,” “St. Charles Borromeo,” and others, 
as well as radio scripts, “The Holy Year,” 
“Hail Mary.” He directed such filmstrip 
productions as “Mother Seton,” “Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help,” etc. He has con- 
tributed to Lumen Vitae, The Sign, The 
Tablet, The Brooklyn Eagle, New York 
World Telegram and Sun, The Catholic 
News, and other Catholic weeklies. His 
hobby is directing plays for Little Theatre 
groups. 


Michael Linden 


Michael Linden is the pseudonym of a 
former newspaper man. 
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Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, 
N. Y. Conducted by the Sisters of Charity. Offers 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Courses in Commerce 
Education, Nursing and Teacher Training. Ex- 
tensive campus bordering Hudson River. welve 
miles from Grand Central Station. For particu- 
lars address Registrar. 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. 
in E., B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for 
secondary school teaching; nursing; business; 
social work; chemistry and_ biology research; 
laboratory technician; creative writing; pre- 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully ac- 
credited college for women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters_ of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dean. 


Siena College 


Memphis, Tennessee. A liberal arts college con- 
ducted by the Dominican Sisters. Languages, art, 
music, history, sociology, natural sciences, hi- 
losophy, teacher- -training, leading to Bachelor De- 

gree. For information address the Dean. 


Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas. Midwestern accredited senior 
college for women conducted by Sisters of Char- 
ity of Leavenworth. Arts, sciences, music, home 
economics, homemaking, secretarial, laboratory 
technician, nursing education, graduate educa- 
tion. 240 acre campus. 30 miles from Kansas 
City. Address the Dean. 


Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administration, 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; schools of 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; graduate 
school and high school. Department of Education. 
Address the Registrar. 


St. Bonaventure University 


Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859. Conducted 
by Franciscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, sciences. 
Separate schools: business administration, educa- 
tion; R.O.T.C., pre-engineering, pre- -medical, pre 
dental, pre-law, teacher training. Provision of 
athletics, recreation. Write Registrar for further 
details. 


Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by _ the 
Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. 
Offers a four-year course leading to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science and 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, busi- 
ness and journalism. For further information, 
write to the Registrar. 


Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. Fully Accredited. De 
grees: Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secretarial. 
Music. Vocational, Home Economics, Hig 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming-pool, lake, 
campus 327 acres, athletics. riding, sports. View- 
look on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac. 
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